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Forecasts Church’s Response 


Ir is evident that Lutheran World Action has won its way into the 
hearts of members of the Lutheran Church. Few things in recent decades 
have stirred their imaginations and challenged them to action as has this 
emergency project brought before them during the past few weeks. The 
interest continues. The New York office is besieged with inquiries from 
persons asking about the prospects for raising the entire $650,000. One can 


sense in the questioners the anxious 
hopefulness that the goal will be ex- 
ceeded and the concern that our Church 
shall acquit itself creditably in this 
vital matter. This eagerness to know 
is not mere curiosity but the evidence 
of appreciation of the cause for which 
an appeal was made. 

It is, of course, too early for us to 
estimate the financial results of the ap- 
peal. Funds usually take a month in 
arriving at synodical offices, and then 
another month in being forwarded to 
general treasurers. Thus it is unlikely 
that a true picture of the situation can 
be secured before the late summer. It 
is important that funds be sent 
promptly, as they are needed for pres- 
ent operations as well as for future de- 
velopments. At the time of the offering 
on May 10, balances in the respective 
funds were exceedingly low, and great 
dependence was placed upon the early 
arrival of the 1942 appeal offerings. 


An Honest Budget 

This leads us to say that the appeal 
is not everywhere ended. Some con- 
gregations planned to present it in June 
or in the fall. Others that fell short of 
their goals plan to seek additional gifts 
from organizations or individuals until 
they go “over the top.” Supplies of 
material are still available for such 
congregations, and their conscientious- 
ness is tremendously appreciated. It 
must be said frankly that any deficit in 
the amount to be raised must cause a 
corresponding curtailment in the work 
planned. The budget presented was an 
honest budget; and if the funds are not 
forthcoming in full, some Service Cen- 
ters will be crippled in their programs, 
and some orphaned missions will suffer 
still further cuts in their already 
meager allowances. It is hoped that 
this gravity of the situation was made 
plain and the responsibility made an 
individual one with each member of 
the Church. There are some things that 
a Christian cannot ignore with clear 
conscience, and this is one of them. 


The Set-up 

It may be interesting to glance at the 
mechanics of the promotion of the ap- 
peal. Altogether the work was carried 
on under the direction of about 345 
directors all over the United States, 
appointed by their respective pres- 
idents. The efforts in each general body 
were co-ordinated by a field director 
in that body. An alert publicity com- 
mittee performed a capable job, receiv- 
ing splendid co-operation from the of- 
ficial papers of the Church. Altogether 
the material sent out to about 7,000 
parishes in 15,000 mailings totaled as 
follows: 1,550,000 pamphlets, 200,000 
stickers, 750,000 bulletins, 10,000 plays, 
2,000,000 envelopes. In addition 50,000 
monthly bulletins were mailed to pas- 
tors and lay leaders, and hundreds of 
additional communications to directors 
and editors. Considering the. slowness 
of the mails in many instances and the 
detail involved in preparing for this 
distribution, the results were most sat- 
isfactory. From now on it’s up to the 
Church to “deliver the goods”! 

Dr. Ralph H. Long, Director of the 
Appeal, strongly urges that all congre- 
gations send in their contributions as 
soon as possible. Funds will be most 
urgently needed during the next few 
months. It is even possible that esti- 
mates of needs, made several: months 
ago, were too conservative, he says. 
Recent communications from India and 
Free China state that costs are steadily 
rising, and that needs are more urgent 
than ever. 

The Rev. Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker of 
Minneapolis, director of the Service 
Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council, reports that the Commission’s 
work must be expanded—very soon. 
Great as have been the achievements 
of the Commission to date, the need 
outstrips available facilities. 


The Soldiers Write 
As an answer to the questions of 
many who wonder just what the serv- 
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ice men think of the work the Church 
is doing in their behalf comes this let- 
ter from a soldier stationed at Camp 
Claiborne, La.: 

“The national drive for funds by the 
Lutheran Church on Mother’s Day was 
a fine thing. I’d like to take this op- 
portunity to tell all those who gave to 
this worthy cause that they can rest 
assured their money will be put to ex- 
cellent use. It should be a comfort to 
those whom we leave behind to know 
that when the question arises, ‘Is it 
well with the child?’ the answer is, ‘It 
is well.’ ” 

At Alexandria, La. (not far from 
Camp Claiborne), there is a Lutheran 
Service Center. Of that Center this 
soldier writes: 

“The chaplains are doing a splendid 
job, and no praise is too great for them 
and their work. They are our friends 
and spiritual guides, always ready to 
help us at any time. It is a comfort to 
know that when we leave here our 
chaplain will be out there beside us.” 
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In Meditation 


? 


“TaKE your vacation at home this year,’ we read in 
an introductory paragraph to a column announcing 
places of interest within walking distance of a large 
city, but it must be frankly confessed that the resources 
of one’s own neighborhood do not at first loom up as suc- 
cessful competitors of a trip to Europe or a motor tour 
in some one or two of the great parks made attractive by 
the governments of our sister nations. Nor does the ex- 
perience of one slave to business, of whom we read some 
years ago, quite satisfy one’s desires. He was one of 
those chronic expecters, who every April obtained the 
literature of many tourist agencies and spent happy 
evenings comparing their features and selecting the 
routes over which he would travel had he the time and 
release from dependents upon his daily presence. Then 
one year he had the opportunity to spend several weeks 
in travel. It was a discouraging experience. Reality was 
far from expectation. 

Subjected to searching analysis, the really large asset 
for any really worth-while vacation is that which the 
vacationer himself or herself provides. We have some- 
where read that the most enjoyable among the many 
fishing trips in which a famous writer indulged was one 


en which he was too busy to catch any fish. The teacher 
of literature, in whose classroom we sat in college days, 
on rare occasion gave his students a peep into his own 
intellectual abiding place. He read many books, but 
those he cherished highly were such as induced him to 
mark a page, close the volume, and meditate upon some 
truth which was demanding consideration to the exclu- 
sion of all else. 

We know of no form of recreation superior to this 
except where with one or more friends we meditate to- 
gether and thus experience the rare companionship of 
souls. We beg to revise this last assertion: there is one 
contact so mystical and awe-inspiring as to be of rare 
occurrence. It is that contact of the human spirit with 
Him Who is the Infinite in every way of life. When by 
meditation upon His Word we seem to depart far from 
the ordinary, noisy walks of life, and a vision of the 
Father of us all is vaguely but unmistakably experi- 
enced by the searcher after peace and confidence, that is 
the mountain top of inspiration. Just to imagine the 
psalmist’s elevation Godward, when he sensed the 
truths in the Nineteenth Psalm, is such a trip for the 
soul as surpasses any other diversion possible to us. 


Ue (tae in the News 


Last to Leave 

WueEn the S. S. Drottningholm reached New York last 
month with a cargo of Americans from the Axis coun- 
— the passenger list included Protestant ministers 
who had stayed at their posts 
of duty till the last possible 
moment. 

Among them was the Rev. 
Stewart Herman, Lutheran 
clergyman who was pastor of 
the American Church in Berlin 
till December 11. He tells his 
own story in this issue of THE 
LutTHERAN. Mr. Herman be- 
lieves that “German Chris- 
tians will emerge from the war 
weaker in numbers but stronger in enthusiasm,” he told 
the Church Peace Union at its recent Atlantic City 
meeting. 

Dr. Joseph P. Bartak, Methodist superintendent in 
Czechoslovakia, had been put in a prison camp in 
Laufen, Germany, upon Germany’s declaration of war 
on the United States. For five months he acted as chap- 
lain to the prisoners. Treatment in the camp is not 
harsh, he says, but food is seant and not nourishing. 

The Rev. H. G. Woolf, Episcopal clergyman, had been 
arrested as a spy by the Italians while serving as pastor 
of the American Church in Rome. Two Italian officers 
accused with him apparently were guilty of espionage, 
but Mr. Woolf’s part was that of an innocent tool who 
did not realize the agents were trying to make use of 
him. He was sentenced by the Italian court to thirty 
years in prison, and then released so he could be sent 
home. 


Unpopular Decision 

By this time the church papers have had opportunity 
to think over the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
announced June 8, regarding the door-to-door sale of 
pamphlets by Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The Supreme Court decided, five to four, that a 
municipality has a right to require the Witnesses to buy 
a license for such peddling. In Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
where a test case arose, a fee of $25 a month was im- 


posed on Witnesses engaged in distributing their lit- - 


erature. 

“Liberty is liberty,” states the Commonweal, Roman 
Catholic paper. “It is difficult to conceive of having any 
sympathy for the views of these religious fanatics 
(Jehovah’s Witnesses) ,” Commonweal says. “But the 
fact remains that the peaceable expression of the Wit- 
nesses’ views is a right guaranteed them under our Con- 
stitution, and it is a right which protects every publisher 
of a religious paper in this country. 

“There is nothing in principle to prevent the exten- 
sion of the licensing powers sustained by the Supreme 
Court against the Commonweal or the Christian Cen- 
tury or the Menorah Journal ... or any other publica- 
tion adhering to a creed.” 

The Methodist Christian Advocate says that “this de- 
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cision of the Court exposes religious groups to the dire | j 
threat of being taxed out of existence at the hands of 
unsympathetic or antagonistic political authorities.” 

A net to catch Jehovah’s Witnesses could become a_ 
net to catch anybody, declares the Christian Century. 

Criticism in the church papers has been no more. 
severe than the criticism expressed by four members of | 
the Supreme Court who dissented from the opinion of | 
the majority. “The use of religious books is an old, rec-_ 
ognized and effective mode of worship and means of | 
proselytizing,” it was stated in the minority opinion. — 
“The mind rebels at the thought that a minister of any © 
of the old established churches could be made to pay — 
fees to the community before entering the pulpit.” 

The new Mississippi law, making it a felony to preach | 
cr otherwise utter statements condemning U. S. par-— 
ticipation in the war, will be brought to the Supreme | 
Court for testing in connection with conviction of two | 
Witnesses charged with violating it. | 


i 
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Want a Ride? | 

“T am going to St. Mark’s. Can I give you a ride?” | 
These words, printed in red, on a 5 x 9 inch card, with © 
a red cross in the center, have appeared on windshields | 4 
in Richmond, Va. | 

The idea came from the Rev. Fred J. Warnecke, Epis 
copal rector. “Gas and tire rationing present a Tet prob- 
lem,” he says. “Though people are willing to give others 
a ride, sometimes they are timid about asking. So we 
had the cards printed, and the scheme is working all) 
right.” 


; 


Presbyterians Doubtful About Orphanages : 

THE orphans’ home is becoming a thing of the past, | 
according to a survey by a committee of Presbyterians | 
reporting at their Pennsylvania synod sessions recently. | 

Newer types of social service, particularly foster-home | 
care, are taking the place of the orphanage, the com-| 
mittee stated. 

Orphanages are objectionable because they provide | 
their inmates with insufficient privacy, too little love, | 
and abnormal preparation for normal life. They deaden 
individual initiative, permit easy spread of contagious | 
diseases, and are:too expensive to maintain. 

Social stigma and isolation from the community re- 
sult in the lives of those brought up in orphanages. 7 
Orphanage children receive standardized treatment and | i 
are regimented in their lives, it is charged in the report. | 

Financing trained social service personnel instead of | 
institutional buildings and giving individual instead of | 
standardized care are recommended. 
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"C" This Time | 

WHEN the new gas-rationing coupons are issued, min~| 
isters are entitled to “C” books, the OPA has announced. | 
These books will be issued in addition to “A” coupons. | 
The “A” coupons entitle clergymen to a basic ration for" 
household and other necessary family driving, and the! 
extra allotment is for the “giving of religious comfort.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juius F. SEEBACH 


Restrictions on the heretofore usual kind of vacation 


_ travel have the advantage of opening new channels of 
_ enjoyment—humble, perhaps, yet none the less pleasant. 
Canal boats, for instance, with mule motors! 


John 
Winter has been granted permission to use the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Canal in Bucks County to this end. He in- 
tends to run barge parties, in a real barge, from Center 
Bridge to Washington Crossing Park, six miles below 
New Hope—he and his mule. The expense can be 
reckoned in either of two ways; you can use the old- 
style tariff, “half-a-cent-a-mile-a-mule,” or pay a lump 
sum to cover all expenses. At the lower end of New 
Hope a whole series of locks temptingly stretches out to 
afford a novel adventure. You can measure your prog- 
ress, in reverse speed, by watching a caterpillar keep 
up with you on the bank. There should be a thrill in 
the experience, if only the thrill of something different, 
as you move through the beauties of Bucks County. 


Religious Fervor in Belgium is rising on a tide of bit- 
terness. Let it be understood, however, that the fervor 
is not the cause but the effect of national bitterness: on 
the part of a people betrayed in their own home. Na- 
turally the Belgians resent alien occupation, but the 
depths of their loathing is for men of their own blood 
who have sold out to the enemy. The religious fervor 
is shown in a closer solidarity between the people and 
the church. The bitterness is displayed when the offices 
of the church are sought in last rites for the betrayers. 
The alien-controlled paper, Volk en Staat, in particular 
complains of the insult to Vincent Loyens, set forth as 
“an exemplary Catholic,’ who had cast in his lot with 
the new authorities. When he was killed recently dur- 
ing an election squabble, his widow ordered a com- 
memoration mass for the repose of his soul; but the dean 
of the local church at Vlijtingen forbade the commemo- 
ration. Volk en Staat also records the sudden ending of 
a church service for Franz von Colen, killed on the Rus- 
sian front. The priest withdrew when the Flag of the 
Flemish Lion of the new order was brought in and 
placed beside the casket. Likewise there is complaint of 
a similar priestly prohibition in Ghent of the distribution 
of memorial cards in church for Obersturmfuehrer Van 
der Smissen, also a victim of the Russian front. All these 
demonstrations seem very sad to Volk en Staat, an in- 
sult, however, that will be “avenged.” But then the 
Belgians are very sad, too, and they think they have the 
better right to be sad. 


Hungary’s Gypsy population of 250,000 is threatened 
with extinction. This one-time romantic and cultivated 
note in Hungary’s life is now looked upon as a grave 
sociological problem. The racial side of the problem has 
naturally been emphasized unfavorably by reason of the 
acute national consciousness, the claims of purity of 
blood and racial superiority. Consequently Hungary’s 
Chamber of Agriculture has petitioned the government 
for drastic legislation to solve the problem their way. 
The gypsy nomads are charged with being responsible 
for the spread of contagious diseases, chiefly tubercu- 
losis, though that has heretofore been largely charged to 


the privations following World War I. They are held 


‘equally responsible-for epidemics among the farm cattle. 


The means sought to cure this evil in Hungary’s body 
politic is to subject all gypsy males to sterilization, and 
to prevent all marital alliances between the Gypsies 
and the Hungarians. 


Holders of sugar-ration cards may. soon have the priv- 
ilege of framing them as souvenirs of an official flurry 
and of their own personal discomfort. Based on elements 
not sufficiently investigated—the guessed needs of our 
allies, the hasty writing off of Hawaii’s usual shipments, 
the expected demands of ammunition plants—the strin- 
gent rationing was imposed upon a willing but puzzled 
public. Now, Hawaii’s security seemingly assured, 
800,000 tons of sugar are promised soon from that source, 
the allied requirements are adjusted, and grain alcohol 
is being used for smokeless powder rather than sugar 
alcohol. One obstacle may temporarily delay the fram- 
ing of the sugar souvenirs—the problem of transporta- 
tion, which also involves the rich supplies of sugar avail- 
able from Puerto Rico and Cuba. Senators from Louis- 
iana and Idaho, both sugar states, are stirring up a rum- 
pus that may hasten the recall of the ration cards. These 
declare that there is no sugar shortage even now. Sen- 
ator Thomas of Idaho says one company alone in his 
state anticipates so great an unsold stock of sugar by the 
end of this year that it will not have storage room for 
more than two-thirds of it. The 1942 crop of this com- 
pany will leave them with 3,500,000 100-pound bags of 
sugar on their hands. Strange as it may seem, even that 
does not sweeten their dispositions under the present 
state of affairs. 


Some Fugitive items of interest: Our Post Office De- 
partment is about to issue (July 7) a new five-cent 
stamp to honor China for her heroic five years’ re- 
sistance to Japan’s aggression. . . . People along the 
Maine coast are making quick and easy money gathering 
sea moss. “A 70-year-old man can make $50 in two 
days.” This moss supplies the deficit in formerly im- 
ported Irish moss. .. . Latin American political tension 
over the present world situation has spilled over among 
Uruguay’s high school pupils, of whom 90 per cent went 
on a strike (June 6) against the taking of examinations. 
They don’t want to find out how much they don’t know. 
... Various Greek relief organizations are petitioning 
our State Department for the privilege of bringing 10,000 
Greek children to this country to save the next genera- 
tion for Greece. . . . Gandhi says he is confident he has 
something big floating in his brain. When he has finished 
the process of educating the public mind of India up to 
it, he expects to place this big thing before the All-India 
Congress. . . . The extent of Britain’s popular corre- 
spondence, due in large part to the wide distribution of 
her forces, may be measured by the statement that the 
government printers are turning out 20,000,000 postage 
stamps daily. . . . Conscientious objectors at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., are tired and vocal about “playing nurse- 
maid to pine trees.” They want “work of national im- 
portance.” 


Lenoir 
Rhyne College’s President Monroe 
and Pastor F. P. Cauble. 


Hosts to the convention: 


Ordinees D. B. Summers, G. F. Schott and L. D. 


Miller proudly pose with their attractive certificates 
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Pastors A. R. Beck, D.D. and G. W. 
McClanahan celebrated fiftieth an- 
niversary of ordinatien. 


North Carolina’ 138th Convention 


HE United Synod of North 

Carolina met for the third con- 
secutive year in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hickory, the Rev. F. P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, 
with Lenoir Rhyne College as joint host with the con- 
gregation, June 3-5. 

At the opening session President J. L. Morgan, D.D., 
preached the convention sermon on the subject, “The 
Minister of the Church for These Times,” based on the 
text, I Corinthians 4: 1, 2. 

Pastors, Dr. Morgan said, are to be accounted “as 
ministers of Christ,’ as “stewards of the mysteries of 
God,” and as “being found faithful.” 

Noting that the Apostle Paul, in the text refers to the 
minister as an oarsman, the speaker said: “The true 
minister applies his strength and skill to the forward 
movement of the Ship of Zion, the Church of the living 
God. He is not called to furnish amusement to the pas- 
sengers, but to minister to them. Not their master, but 
their minister. And as such, the congregation should 


Above: President Morgan (right) rejoices with 
home missionaries over 1941-42 successes. (l. to 
r.) Rev. E. R. Trexler, R. B. Fisher, F. K. Efird, 
G. H. L. Efird, F. K. Cobb. 


Right: Water cooler was one of synod’s best 
friends during four torrid days. 


By L. C. BUMGARNER 


work’s sake. 

“But let it be clearly understood 
that while the pastor is a minister, giving his strength 
and support for the welfare of the church, his position 
is not thereby made secondary or humiliating. For he is 
more than a minister, he is a minister of Christ. So, 
likewise, the consecrated pastor today counts it all joy 
to be in the service of his Lord and Master. And as such 
he will keep in close communication with Christ and 
strive to carry out God’s orders. This is the kind of men 
that our churches should look for in their calls and, 
when called, hold up their hands and support them in 
every good cause.” 


The President’s Report 


President Morgan, in his 
report, noted the death of 
V. C. Ridenhour, D.D., of 
Hickory, and the Rev. W. A. 
Lutz of Lenoir during the 
past year. He stated further: 


The writer and Sec. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, who represented the 
U. L. C. A., studying publicity 
plans. 


respect him, and esteem him for his ~ 
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“The year just closed has been one of the best in our 


history, with a healthy gain in baptized, confirmed and 
- communing members, and in the total payment of ap- 


portioned benevolences. Only in Sunday school attend- 
ance was there a decline.” 

Noting that America now is mustering man power 
and material strength to win the war, he said we men 


_ of the church must awake to our correspondingly in- 
- ereased responsibility for the spiritual life of our people, 
_ be they civilians or soldiers. 


ee. & 


Other items of interest in the report were five acces- 
sions to the synod’s roll, thirteen dedications, six cor- 
nerstones laid, four new churches and one educational 
building opened, two new parsonages, and thirty-two 


_ parishes made improvements to their buildings. 


Dr. Morgan recommended that all congregations com- 
plete their parts in the Lenoir Rhyne College semi-cen- 
tennial fund; that the synod aid the India Centennial 
Appeal; that the churches co-operate in Lutheran World 
Action for stranded missions and service men; that per- 
severing efforts be maintained to keep in touch with the 
men who go out from our respective congregations into 
the armed forces; that all of us be prayerfully diligent 
to maintain a consistently high standard of Christian 
faith and loyalty, both toward God and our country, 
and that we ever keep ourselves clothed with the armor 
of God that we may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil; and that diligent and prayerful efforts be 
made to raise our full assignment of the benevolent ap- 
portionments. 


Statistical Report 

The statistical secretary, the Rev. B. E. Petrea, gave 
some very interesting facts in his report. There are 136 
names on the clerical roll classified as follows: 101 
active pastors, 10 professors, teachers and general work- 
ers; 4 foreign missionaries; 16 retired; 1 unemployed; 4 
in secular work. 

The parochial reports show a gain in baptized mem- 
bership of 872; confirmed membership, 845; in com- 
muning membership, 277. The report revealed a loss in 
Sunday school pupils, weekday schools, and young peo- 
ple’s organizations. 

The total valuation of church property increased 
$105,290, of which amount $56,194 was in endowment. 
The total indebtedness on church property in 1940 was 
$215,842, and $245,197 in 1941. Congregational expenses, 
current and unusual, show an increase of $61,875. 

In congregational benevolence there was an increase 
of $9,056 for education; $175 for American Missions; $173 
for Social Missions. A decrease of $1,597 is noted for 
Foreign Missions, and $989 for other benevolence. The 
sum of $2,119 was the increase in apportioned benev- 
olence; $64,439 was contributed to unapportioned benev- 
olence, or an increase of $6,818 over last year. The 
total benevolence of synod was $121,919, an increase of 
$8,937. Total expenditures of synod were $599,802, an 
increase of $70,812. 

The amount per capita, communing member, for un- 
apportioned benevolence was $2.74; for apportioned 
benevolence, $2.44; for total benevolence, $5.18; and for 
total expenditures, $25.51. 


Missions Stressed 
Mr. H. E. Isenhour, secretary-treasurer of the Mission 
Committee of the synod, and member of the U. L. C. A. 
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Board of American Missions, stressed the need of home 
mission activity, reviewing the procedure in the or- 
ganization of a new mission church. Emphasis was 
placed on the necessity of making thorough ground work 
by means of surveys in obtaining the number of pros- 
pects living in a neighborhood, and by assisting the mis- 
sion to erect an attractive church building. 

He stated that the work of home missions would con- 
tinue in spite of the war and that building programs 
would be completed. 

Reports from the individual mission points in the 
synod were made by their respective pastors. These 
reports showed that many of these pastors and their 
congregations are greatly aiding the men in the service 
of the country near army forts and camps. 

Their success in home missions demonstrates that the 
church is not dead, but is steadily planting the faith, 
and growing, the synod was told. 


U. L. C. A. Representative Heard 


F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
official representative of the U. L. C. A., brought greet- 
ings from that body and spoke of the work that is being 
undertaken. 

He stressed the importance of several activities the 
church is emphasizing now: the new ministry of Chris- 
tian tracts; statistics; church papers; Lutheran World 
Action, and the observance of anniversaries, among 
them those of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, and Father 
Heyer. 


Officers, Committees, Boards 

Dr. Jacob L. Morgan of Salisbury was re-elected pres- 
ident to serve for another five years; Dr. F. L. Conrad 
was retained as secretary; the Rev. B. E. Petrea of Salis- 
bury, statistical secretary; and Mr. Charles S. Heilig of 
Salisbury, treasurer. 

Clerical delegates to the U. L. C. A. convention are: 
Dr. J. L. Morgan, president; F. L. Conrad, M. L. Stire- 
walt, F. P. Cauble, P. D. Brown, P. E. Monroe, L. B. 
Hamm, V. R. Cromer, L. E. Blackwelder, and J. L. 
Norris. 

Lay delegates are: L. L. Minges, C. A. Rudisill, Zeb 
B. Trexler, Ernest Whisant, Brown McAllister, Carl V. 
Cline, W. K. Mauney, H. A. Fisher, and D. M. Aderholdt. 


Ordination Service 

The Rev. L. D. Miller of Concord preached the or- 
dination sermon, using as his subject, “Preach the 
Word.” The office of the minister is the highest in the 
world he said, and continued, “It should never be meas- 
ured by the standards of the world. The minister’s call- 
ing is from God and his work is that of preaching the 
Word and winning souls for God.” 

Those taking part in the ordination of the three young 
men were: Dr. J. L. Morgan, Dr. F. L. Conrad, the Rev. 
L. D. Miller, the Rev. B. E. Petrea, and the Rev. John 
L. Morgan. 

The young men ordained were Daniel Barrett Sum- 
mers, who will become pastor of the Rural Hall Parish; 
George Frederick Schott, who will become pastor of St. 
Michael’s Parish, near Columbia, S. C.; and Lester 
David Miller, Jr., who will be assistant pastor at Mace- 
donia Church, Burlington, where he will also be director 
of music and young people’s work. (See page 22) 


We have two daughters, one of whom is in special 
need of outdoor life this summer. We are sending the 
latter girl to camp. To send both girls would be too 
expensive for the family. If the one girl goes to camp, 
while the other has to remain at home, will a jealousy 
develop on the part of the one who remains at home? 
If so, what can be done about it? 


First of all, let me ask what kind of camp you have 
in mind for your daughter? There are camps which are 
very expensive, and offer little or no advantage over 
much less expensive places. Some offer little advantage, 
pay their helpers almost nothing, but provide an ex- 
travagant profit for their operators. It may be that by 
selecting a good, but less expensive camp, both girls 
could go. Investigate the camps of your own Church. 

Assuming that only the one girl can go, I should ex- 
pect some envy on the part of the home-stayer. This 
would be natural. But, whether it will be a mild feel- 
ing, or something more deep-seated, will depend in part 
on what the regular companionship between the girls 
has been. The methods of dealing with the situation 
and the attitudes of the parents will also make a dif- 
ference. The attitude of the camp-goer will also have a 
real bearing on the case. 

No encouragement should be given to the idea that 
poor health is rewarded with special privileges; but the 
facts ought to be made clear. An effort ought to be made 
to compensate the home-staying girl by offering her 
some special privileges of another kind, or by seeing 
that some particular treat comes her way. 


Our six-year-old son is very slow about getting 
dressed in the morning. Every morning there is a 
problem about getting him ready for breakfast and 
school. It is really a struggle. Should some member 
of the family dress him or help him to get dressed? 


Not all children have the same degree of skill of the 
kind that is required in dressing. Perhaps he is of the 
slower type. Generally speaking, children of that age 
do not move at the same rate of speed as adults. An 
adult’s tempo is often quite oppressive to children, and 
adults are likely to be unmindful of that fact. 

Then, such a difficulty might be simplified if the child’s 
type of clothing were arranged so as to call for fewer 
and simpler motions. 

It may be, however, that the problem is of a different 
sort. “Soldiering” is not uncommon in childhood. A 
home or school difficulty may call forth this sort of pro- 
test. It may be a way of securing a greater amount of 
adult attention, especially if some other child in the 
family is regarded as receiving greater attention. Some- 
times “stalling” is due to a vague desire to remain at 
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home longer, and that desire, in turn, is traceable to 
some difficult, unpleasant or trying situation in school 
which the child wishes to avoid. 

In this difficulty, as in many others, the total situation 
ought to be studied. 


My daughter, who a few weeks ago celebrated her — 
fifteenth birthday, has rather suddenly become intent 
on having her own way. Until a short time ago she 
was quite co-operative. Now she resents any rules or 
limitations on the way she is to spend her free time, 
where she may go, or with whom she may associate. — 
How.can I get her to accept advice and consult with — 
me about her plans? 


As in many other cases, it is very difficult to suggest 
a proper solution to this problem with so little informa- 
tion on which to go. Real effective counseling must be 
based on adequate reliable information, usually drawn 
from a number of sources. 

Such determined resentment and suddenly developed 
independence are usually the outcome of close super- 
vision too long continued. The spirit of revolt has prob- 
ably been present for some time, though unexpressed. 
The girl has been steadily developing in the direction of 
adulthood, and is now in the second stage of adolescence. 
Naturally, she desires more freedom than when she was 
ten, twelve, or even thirteen, and is entitled to it. The 
pressure of her young friends, the awakening of new 
interests and the appearance of new demands give fur- 
ther stimulation to her craving for more freedom. It is 
likely that the combination of all these factors, in the 
face of too many restrictions, has led to a more pro- 
nounced determination to have freedom. 

Both parents and daughter need to re-think the prob- 
lem. The parents need to recognize that they have been 
working against child nature rather than with it. And 
the girl needs a better understanding of the whole sit- 
uation. While children need a sense of security in their 
early years, they need an increasing amount of freedom 
as they are able to handle it. If a boy or girl is kept 
under too close supervision; and control, he does not 
have the proper opportunity to “grow up.” 

In adjusting difficulties of this sort the parents should 
take the initiative. They can create a favorable oppor- 
tunity to talk the matter over with the girl. It would 
do no harm for them to acknowledge their error and 
invite the co-operation of the girl. An attitude of sym- 
pathy toward her aspirations and desire to be helpful 
are in order. If the parents can share the young person’s 
interests and welcome confidential relationships, they 
will be able to work into a solution of this type of prob- 
lem, provided they do not use the confidential relation- 
ship to thwart the young person’s development. 
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GEORGE L. RINKLIFF Says the Species 
Generous Donor Is Hard to Find 


Mucu that the churches of the United States have 
done in the past has been planned and predicated upon 
the co-operation of individuals less evident in the na- 
tional scene. They were called “the larger givers,” and 
they were relied upon to furnish a very important per- 
centage of the re- 
sponse to appeals for 
support of the work 
of the churches, and 
also of civic and hu- 
manitarian undertak- 
ings. 

You will learn to- 
day, if you sit in on 
meetings where the 
results of appeals for 
such purposes in re- 
cent years are re- 
ported upon, that 
there is almost uni- 
form disappointment 
over the smaller de- 
gree of participation by “the larger givers.” Something 
has happened; and the event may well be taken into 
account. Some of that group have died, and their es- 
tates have been distributed. However numerous their 
heirs may be, their successors as “larger givers” are 
fewer. Replacements in those ranks have been ob- 
structed by the fact that no longer are large fortunes 
being accumulated in the course of a few years—even a 
lifetime may not be long enough for that in the years to 
come. Besides, even in cases where those “larger givers” 
survive, there is rather uniform evidence that their 
resources have been reduced. 


It Has Happened Before 

It seems almost precarious to plan undertakings to- 

day, to be financed largely out of the contributions of 
“the larger givers.” Whether anyone likes the facts of 
that situation or not, those facts remain. They are part 
of a change that encircles the earth. 
- Whoever is astounded by the discovery of such a sit- 
uation may well take into consideration another fact— 
this is not the first generation in the church to encounter 
such an experience. The church has gone triumphantly 
through similar changes in the same field, and no con- 
vincing reason appears to suggest that the church will 
not carry on effectively under the conditions now 
arising. 

In the days of the Reformation, few indeed were will- 
ing to think that the church could survive and maintain 
certain indispensable practical features of its work with- 
out financial aid from the state. Even in America, at the 
time of the founding of the Republic, there were patriots 
who believed the clergy should be supported from pub- 
lic taxation. One of the most bitter political controver- 
sies of the early nineteenth century in New England was 
pivoted upon that issue. 

We know the result—and we know that the churches 
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were not only able to survive severance from the state 
treasury, but that they have prospered as a result of 
the excision. 

It is true that in the dislocation of that former status 
quo, the state was replaced, to a very definite degree, by 
individuals of large financial resources; and that now 
those substitutes are disappearing. 


Truly Helpful 

One thing, however, is not disappearing—and that is 
the national income. It will exhibit fluctuations, of 
course, as it always has. But, for more than a century 
the churches in this nation have had to depend upon the 
national income for support, via the giving of indi- 
viduals; and all that is being changed now is the num- 
ber of givers. A hundred dollars from each of ten givers 
is still the equivalent of one thousand dollars from a 
single giver. 

It may be argued that it is not going to be easy to find 
the ten givers to replace the one who is no longer avail- 
able. It may not be impertinent to inquire whether in 
this instance the churches are not going to suffer tem- 
porarily from over-complacency in the past. There is a 
sense in which the churches seem to have been entirely 
too easy-going in the past. Once I lived in a community 
in which a youthful clergyman attacked such com- 
placency in a startling manner. He had in his flock one 
of the wealthiest families in the commonwealth. He 
openly insisted upon that family not being permitted to 
give more than a reasonable share of the amount needed 
for the local work of the parish. The family still could 
give the church as much as they wished, but when they 
did so, a considerable part of their giving had to go for 
the support of the work of the church in other fields. 
The family in question was very gracious about the mat- 
ter, but others in the congregation resented the obstinate 
young man’s position. Still, they had pride in their 
church; and eventually they managed to gulp down the 
prescription. A decade later, the benefits flowered. The 
wealthy family suffered serious financial reverses. But 
the whole congregation managed to keep the work of 
the parish going—having become accustomed to that. 

That congregation had divested itself of a certain type 
of insidious complacency, just in time. They had ceased 
thinking collectively: “What matter if Bill Jones never 
gives anything for the work of the church? We are 
never short of money, anyway.” 


One Social; Other Spiritual 

Many of us, possibly, have observed two types of pas- 
toral work that may have weighty influence upon the 
financial affairs of churches in the future. One is the 
social type. The pastor is gracious, an agreeable visitor 
in homes, if and when he calls. If, when he calls, he has 
opportunity to display his social talents, he may linger 
and display them. Otherwise, he may hardly remain 
long enough to make it worth while to hang up his hat. 
At any rate, he is disarming. He will avoid, just as far 
as possible, becoming very serious. 

The other type I would designate as “spiritual,” al- 
though another may have a word more apt. The pastor 
who does this type of calling never leaves anyone under 
the impression that he is less than a humble but sincere 
ambassador. He is an emissary of Christ’s church in the 
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Amone the passengers 
who disembarked at New 
York from the S. S. Drott- 
ningholm on June 1 was 
the Rev. Stewart W. Her- 
man, Jr., son of the pastor 
of Zion Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Pastor Herman, 
following his graduation 
from Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary, went to 
Europe in 1934 to do grad- 
uate work. He had been 
awarded a fellowship at the 
University of Strasbourg 
and in the following year 
received a French Bac- 
calaureate from that great 
institution of learning. The 
next year he accepted a 
fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Goettingen in Ger- 
many, and it was from 
there that he was called to 
the pastorate of the interdenominational American 
Church in Berlin, where he continued his studies at the 
University. 

For six years he served the American Colony until 
the declaration of war by Germany on December 11 
made further service by an American pastor in the Ger- 
man capital no longer possible. Meantime Pastor Her- 
man had been drafted by the State Department of the 
United States government to join the Foreign Represen- 
tation Section of the American Embassy staff in Berlin. 
This occurred in September 1939. Since that year he 
has carried the pastoral duties of a congregation of about 
600 Americans—rapidly dwindling away—in the capital 
of Germany as well as a full-time Embassy job. 

When the break with Germany took place on Decem- 
ber 11 last, Pastor Herman, along with other Americans 
of the Embassy, was sent to Bad-Nauheim, a health re- 
sort, comparable to our White Sulphur Springs. Here 
he was interned from December until May, when an 
exchange of diplomatic and newspaper personnel was 
finally arranged and the group was transported to Lis- 
bon. At that port they were taken on board the steam- 
ship Drottningholm. Landing was made at New York 
on June 1, after a journey which, while not particularly 
dangerous from a point of view of the war, was very 
uncomfortable because of the crowding of the passenger 
accommodations of the vessel. 

THE LUTHERAN’S opportunity to interview Pastor Her- 
man occurred in connection with a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Publication of the 
United Lutheran Church, of which Dr. Herman, senior, 
is the president. 


Prior to the Fuehrer 

In order to have a background for changes in eccle- 
siastical relationships in Germany which have occurred 
under the regime of National Socialism, the question we 
first asked was, “When you became pastor of the Amer- 


STEWART W. HERMAN, JR. 


Returned from Berlin June I Optimistic 
Concerning Future of Faith in Germany 


ican Church in Berlin in 
1936, did it seem to you 
that religion and the evan- 
gelical church were deemed 
important factors in Ger- 
many at that time?” When 
we amended the question, 
so that it could be applied 
particularly to the valua- 
tion placed upon the church 
by the National Socialist 
government, Pastor Her- 
man replied: 

“To understand the 
status of religion in Ger- 
many today, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to take 
into account the church’s 
particular background, es- 
pecially with reference to 
the last twenty-five years. 
(That would be the normal 
period covered within the 
living memory of persons 
who at the present time are members of the German 
church.) In my mind there is no question—and I think 
that most Germans feel the same way—that the church 
was dormant, if not moribund, when Herr Hitler became 
Chancellor. The consequence of this condition was that 
the faith proclaimed by the church had ceased to be a 
really active factor in the common life of the nation. 
Therefore the National Socialist Party was to a consider- 
able degree justified in thinking of the church as an un- 
important factor—without particular significance so far 
as the further evolution of the Third Reich would be 
concerned.” : 


Efforts Toward Uniting Lutherans 

We called the attention of Pastor Herman to the fact 
that when the National Socialist regime was inaug- 
urated in 1933, it was reported in America that a policy 
of forming a single ecclesiastical organization, to which 
all the evangelical churches in Germany would be re- 
lated, was announced as under process of formation. We 
were told that Reichsbishop Mueller had been named by 
Mr. Hitler as the head of this new and unified organiza- 
tion, displacing the person who was widely known and 
preferred among the churchmen of the country, von 
Bodelschwingh, prominent because of his connection 
with the organized ministry of mercy. Later the ap- 
pointment of a layman, Hans Kerll, as Minister for Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs, was reported in this country, and 
it was assumed that he was taking over the completion 
of the unification of the Protestant Church in Germany. 
Recently we have not heard either of these men men- 
tioned. 

Pastor Herman explained that Reichsminister Kerll 
and Reichsbishop Mueller were not supposed to have 
had the same or even overlapping offices. Mr. Kerll 
would be rated as the Minister of Religious Affairs, a 
cabinet officer, having under his jurisdiction what might 
be called the civic connections of the State Church with 
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the Reich. The sphere of authority of the Reichsbishop, 
on the other hand, was expected to be that of the spir- 
itual head of the church, the general administrator of 
church discipline, and the defender of the spiritual 
rights of the Protestant group. However, the Bishop 
was not acceptable to other church leaders nor to the 
people. He is still living, but there have been no indi- 
cations of activity or authority on his part in recent 
years. Mr. Kerll died about a year ago; and while the 
office which he occupied may still exist, its influence is 
superficial, the fact being that the Party administration 
has so completely absorbed the authority which might 
be vested in the church as to render both the bishop and 
the minister of culture little more than figureheads. 


Known by American Lutherans 

We asked Pastor Herman for information concerning 
three men whom it was the privilege of the Lutherans 
in America to meet in 1936, when they came to this con- 
tinent to attend a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Lutheran World Convention. The three were 
Bishop Marahrens of Hannover, chairman of the Lu- 
theran World Convention; Bishop Meiser of Bavaria, 
secretary; and Dr. Hanns Lilje of Berlin, executive di- 
rector of the committee of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion. Pastor Herman responded that both the bishops 
were continuing in the performance of their ecclesias- 
tical duties, and Dr. Lilje is the secretary for the Bishop 
of Hannover. 

To our inquiry as to the absence of reports from these 
members of the Lutheran World Convention’s director- 
ate, Pastor Herman did not feel competent to make re- 
sponse. Correspondence between Europe and America 
has, of course, become increasingly difficult, and—unless 
absolutely necessary—it is more expedient to avoid let- 
ter writing for the present. Not infrequently, highly 
colored reports circulated in America, allegedly on the 
basis of reports from Germany, have found their way 
back to Germany, thus making Germans cautious in 
their relationships with America. International connec- 
tions are, of course, taboo. 


Pastors Called to the Colors 

We were interested in the maintenance of church 
work by the evangelical congregations and their pastors 
in Germany since 1939 and quoted a report, which 
reached America early in 1941, that about fifty per cent 
of the pastors of the German congregations were in 
active service with the German military forces and 
therefore absent from their parishes. 

He commented: “I do not know whether it is correct 
that fifty per cent of the ministers have been drawn into 
the service. Up until the time I left, most churches were 
still able to maintain preaching, although in some cases 
a single pastor had to assume charge of two or three con- 
gregations. Thus the church will be able to carry on 
throughout the duration, if the war does not last too 
long. There is no new supply of ministers to replace 
those who, beyond the age of retirement, came back to 
carry on. Some of them have already died. I don’t 
think there have been many younger men killed in 
action.” 


Politics and the Churches 
At this point a direct query was addressed to Pastor 
Herman: “Do the people at present show evidence of 
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appreciating the ministries of religion?” His response 
was: 

“T would say that there is an increasing interest in 
and devotion to the church on the part of the people. 
The attendance at the church services has, on the whole, 
been augmented, especially ,where the minister has 
something genuinely significant to say. By that I mean, 
where he gives a positive Christian message to people in 
need of comfort at a time of great distress.” Pastor Her- 
man smiled and added, ‘After all, the reaction of the 
people in Germany is very much like that of their con- 
temporaries in the United States: where there is a good 
sermon there is a large congregation; where there is a 
poor sermon there is no congregation at all. German 
preaching is largely Scriptural, without that influence 
of the social gospel which has been true of our American 
preaching. The social emphasis in American preaching 
led to great abuses; but, to my way of thinking, German 
preaching has been too much divorced from the actual 
everyday living and thinking of the German church- 
goer. The church has supplied a good spiritual founda- 
tion for the life of the people, but it has not had any 
perceptible influence upon the design of the superstruc- 
ture. By this comparison I have in mind the everyday 
living and thinking of the German after he has com- 
pleted his catechetical instruction, been confirmed, and 
is entitled to active participation in the activities of his 
community. His church interest stops at the tender age 
of fourteen.” 

“One would infer from that statement that there was 
not a direct relationship between National Socialism and 
the religious convictions of the evangelical Lutherans in 
Germany,” we observed. Pastor Herman replied: 

“The idea of the German government at the beginning 
was that the church should mind its. business and the 
government should take care of temporal affairs. It was 
assumed that the church had no business in politics and 
the government in turn should not mix in spiritual af- 
fairs.” Then Pastor Herman commented with impres- 
sive emphasis, “Rightly or wrongly, the Protestant 
Church in Germany—as a state church—has lived up to 
what it considered its obligations to the government.” 


Printing Reduced in Volume 

We wanted to know something about the circulation 
of religious literature in Germany. In times gone by 
there was a wide use of tracts and printed copies of 
sermons and theological discussions that took place 
within the theological faculties of the universities. Pas- 
tor Herman said: 

“The publication of papers and magazines in Germany 
has been cut by more than ninety per cent, and other 
activities have been restricted in similar proportion.” 
He added, “The government uses the excuse of the war 
in order to curb the influence and activity of the 
church.” 

On our inquiry as to the indirect but none the less 
effective interference of the popular associations in Ger- 
many, such as the youth and workers’ and women’s or- 
ganizations, the information was given that while the 
government loudly proclaims that it does not desire to 
interfere with the people’s freedom of worship, never- 
theless a great deal of practical interference has oc- 
curred and is accomplished under the name of the Party. 
It schedules various meetings and activities to occur on 

(Continued on page 13) 
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(Left and right) Building Fireplace in Recreational Area 
(Center) “‘The Bulldozer’? Clearing an Area for Parking 


By J. RUSSELL HALE 


“You know, we lift a lot of heavy things here—rocks, 
trees, railroad ties. I was just thinking of the heavier 
load Jesus must have carried that afternoon on Calvary.” 

Dave, one of the hundred denim-clad campers at the 
Civilian Public Service Camp in the Patapsco State 
Park near Avalon, Maryland, quietly spoke these words, 
guiding the meditations of a score of early risers one 
Saturday morning. The fire blazed behind the screen 
at one end of the small room, lighting the faces of the 
silent worshipers. One could see Jack, the only Roman 
Catholic of the group, fingering his rosary. Beside him 
sat Sam, a Quaker, and truckdriver for a crew of men 
who “lift a lot of heavy things.” Don, Evangelical 
Church member and former CCC camper, watched the 
sparks dance around the pine logs and whisk up the 
stone chimney, a symbol, perhaps, of ascending prayers. 
Beside me, thankful for Christ’s testimony on the “prac- 
ticability of the impossible” (as he later explained it to 
me) was Russ, a former college instructor. The devo- 
tion over, Reed, a fellow-Lutheran, turned and shook 
hands with me. I passed the greeting to the next, and 
we went to prepare for another day’s work. 

This is a daily 6.30 A. M. experience of men who have 
chosen the “other way” when the nation has geared 
itself to the prosecution of the war. The Selective Serv- 
ice and Training Act of 1940 provides alternate service 
in work of national importance for all those who are by 
“religious training and belief” conscientiously opposed 
to participation in war. 2,997 young Americans (with 
approximately 800 more awaiting assignment) have 
been inducted into this peace army. They are in thirty 
Civilian Public Service Camps, scattered over the na- 
tion from San Dimas, California, to Pertersham, Con- 
necticut, and Crestview, Florida. 


An Effect of Conscience 

Why has this strange minority chosen non-combatant 
work under civilian direction? Without exception, they 
feel they cannot participate in war and the destruction 
of life and property. Beyond this, opinions vary. George, 
for instance, a rural boy from the Pittsburgh area, 


merely says, “I ain’t mad at nobody.” George is as sin- — 
cere as his more intellectual brothers who pronounce 
their opposition in logical patterns. Some are guided by 
a literalistic interpretation of the Word of God. Others 
find in a more liberal approach a Christian ethic which 
makes pacifism an imperative. Humanitarians are in- © 
terested in a better world and in the technique of non- ~ 
violence as a means of ushering in that Kingdom. So- ~ 
cially and economically inclined, a final group feels that 
the “long view of history” is sufficient to warrant its 
opposition to wars “which never really accomplish their 
goals.” 

Working forty-eight hours a week (and paying $35 a 
month for the privilege) under the National Park Serv- 
ice, Patapscoans are engaged in projects in one of Mary- — 
land’s state parks. Co-operating federal agencies in ~ 
other camps include the Forest Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Campers here erect guard rails at precipitous spots 
along the numerous shady lanes through 1,600 pic- 
turesque acres of forest and park. They clear wooded 
areas for picnic groves. They provide tables, benches, 
stone fireplaces and other facilities for more than 20,000 
annual park visitors. While many impatiently await 
projects of a more constructive nature—perhaps in over- 
seas reconstruction or in areas of need on American 
soil—they resign themselves to their work. 

In spring and fall, whenever calls reach camp, or- 
ganized fire crews leave to assist fire departments in 
preserving the state’s forests and in preventing home 
destruction. During a recent month campers at Pa- 
tapsco were called on nineteen fires and worked 243 
man-days in fighting fires on more than 11,000 acres of 
land. All week-end leaves, liberties and furloughs were 
canceled one week and curtailed another because of the 
emergency. Several campers regularly man fire watch 
towers, satisfied that they have found an effective way 
of expressing their positive pacifist role. 

There is no single reaction of the men to their physical 
labor. Some feel that living as abundantly as possible 
within the present limitations is their mission. These 
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work harder than paid laborers. Others are satisfied 
with mediocrity and work only for the 5.00 P. M. dead- 
line. Only a few have been so critical that they have 
rethought their convictions and petitioned Washington 
for reclassification, 


Post-war Service 

One avenue for constructive endeavor lies in oppor- 
tunities for detached service. This allows provision for 
qualified men to engage in work of national importance 
outside the camp environs. A limited number of men 
are already serving in hospitals and public health 
projects. Plans are in the process of negotiation for farm 
furloughs and various research enterprises. Most camp- 
ers, however, will have to wait until after the war for 
positions of social, religious, and economic importance 
outside the framework of the existing Civilian Public 
Service Camps. 

The most creative area of activity lies in the period 
after project time. In the evening an extensive educa- 
tional program is offered, one planned and administered 
largely by the campers themselves. Courses in French, 
German and Spanish are taught. An expert mechanic 
leads a class in auto mechanics, a course designed to 
teach practical skills in anticipation of post-war recon- 
struction. Standard first-aid classes have been popular, 
and it is seldom that a week passes without the group 
having attended a discussion with an outstanding guest. 
More informally, occasional meetings and private study 
groups arise spontaneously. 

(Continwed on page 28) 


“THE LUTHERAN CHURCH WILL SURVIVE” 
(Continued from page 11) 


days and hours which in the past have been assigned to 
the church. Since in Germany the Party is the govern- 
ment, the government does not hesitate to interpose 
very great difficulties upon the church’s efforts to main- 
tain the faith among the people. 


National Socialism’s Basic Tenets 

In our last question we undertook to touch upon the 
present vital issue between the governments of Amer- 
ica and Germany as it is discerned from the point of 
view of the Christian religion. We inquired concerning 
the “way of life’? which apparently has been sponsored 
by the National Socialist Party in Germany. It has 
seemed to us who live in North America to be prac- 
tically pagan, its anti-Christian tenets being disguised 
under the philosophy of the citizen’s submission to the 
state. The phrases, “blood and soil,” “the superiority of 
the Aryan race,” were cited, and Pastor Herman was 
asked to appraise the extent to which these “isms” had 
obtained a hold upon the German people. He said in 
reply: 

“It must not be concluded that a substitute for Chris- 
tianity has been found by the National Socialist radical 
wing in Germany, but a new religion is in process of 
development. The theories promulgated by the anti- 
Christians and by the so-called deutsche Christen have 
not been able to capture the imagination of the people. 
Therefore the search goes on. The old German allegiance 
to Christianity and a new allegiance to pseudo-religious 
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nationalism are engaged in a conflict from which it is 
likely that a new grasp upon the more fundamental 
principles of spiritual living will emerge.” He con- 
tinued, “If Hitler should find a new religion which is 
spiritually more satisfactory to the people, then Chris- 
tianity would be thrown overboard. But it is inconceiv- 
able that such a religion could be found, and therefore 
the only logical result of the present struggle in the 
Third Reich is the strengthening of the hold of Chris- 
tianity upon the people. Besides, Hitler won’t last that 
long. He has got to go. There may be smaller numbers 
in the church when this period is past, but those who do 
remain will be vastly stronger in their convictions than 
before the conflict began. In other words, the church 
will come out weaker in numbers, but stronger in spirit.” 

We said in response to that assertion, “You are an 
optimist with reference to the future of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany.” 

His reply required only three words: “Very much 


1”? 


so 


“GENEROUS GIVERS” 
(Continued from page 9) 


homes in which he calls, and he is interested in stimulat- 
ing within those homes reciprocation of the divine good 
will expressed through the church. One impression that 
he leaves behind is a definite sense of responsibility for 
a share in the work of the church. 

I have watched such men—rather covertly—and I 
think I know what increases the total of the giving in 
their congregations from year to year. It is not merely 
because they ask their congregations to give for support 
of the work of the church. Others ask, too, and are dis- 
appointed in results. People give, in accordance with 
their sense of responsibility. Such pastors cultivate a 
sense of responsibility in the whole membership of their 
congregations. That is not easy, of course; the truth is, 
there is a lot of drudgery in it. 

But I believe these pastors have the answer to the 
problem of what to do about the decimation of “the 
larger givers.” Their predecessors had a like answer 
when the churches lost their passkeys to the public 
treasury. 

The churches of America might well be utterly frank 
with everybody about this matter. If anyone should hint 
that being a faithful member of a church involves a new 
or larger item in the personal or family budget, it would 
be better to reply candidly that of course it does, rather 
than to murmur repetitions of soft assurances of here- 
tofore that such things really do not matter. They do 
matter, as every congregational treasurer knows, on the 
day he sits down to write the checks to pay the monthly 
bills. They ought to matter to everybody—at least 
everybody in the church. 

Clergymen, these days, feel impelled to suggest solu- 
tions for many problems with which the world is con- 
fronted. But perhaps none among them will exercise 
influence more far reaching, enduring and salutary, than 
the pastor who labors for a greater sense of respon- 
sibility in. the, individual work of the church. May I sug- 
gest that among the present-day dilemmas which in the 
coming days will seek our attention as we listen and 
read, we should add a bit of worry as to the individual 
responsibilities of members of the church, in the church? 


Among 
As Others See Us 


THE OLDER PERSON 
Everyone knows the faults of age, but few older peo- 
ple have the ability to see their own faults and virtues 
clearly. Here is a chance to see yourself as others see 
ou. 
: Answer the questions YES or NO. Then turn to the 
bottom of the list for a description of yourself. 


A 

1. Do you enjoy being with young people? 

2. Do you believe that the young people of today are 
as able and as worth while as the young people of your 
youth? 

3. Can you put yourself in the place of a young 
person? 

4. Can you accept young people as equals? 

5. Are you helping a younger person to grow? 


B 

1. Do you think the world is on the brink of destruc- 
tion? 

2. Do you think new customs are worse than old? 

3. Do you make much of material things—money, 
your own chair, your favorite foods? 

4. Do you take it for granted that everyone wants to 
hear about your youth? 

5. Do you judge people by their appreciation of you? 


C 

1. Do you welcome time for meditation? 

2. Do you accept the limitations of age as natural 
things? 

3. Do you feel confident that your work will last when 
you are gone? 

4. Do you see the hand of God in the affairs of men? 

5. Have you a keener sense of eternal values? 


Ourselves _ 


FINDING YOUR SCORE: 


If you have three or more YES answers in any group, 
A, B, or C, that letter appears in the key to your char- 
acter analysis. 

For example, if you have three, four, or five YES 
answers under A, fewer than three under B, and three, 
four, or five under C, your key is AC. 

If you have fewer than three YESES in every group, 
your key is XX. 


A 
You are spiritually and mentally immature. It is fine 
to see eye to eye with youth. It is also necessary to act 
your age. 


B 
You have let yourself drift into a narrow, self-centered 
old age. It is time to do a little spiritual exercise before 
complete atrophy takes place. 


You have resigned from the world before your time. 
Your rich spiritual life will grow even richer if you try 
to share it with the generation following. 
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You like a youthful audience because it flatters your 
ego. Unfortunately, they are likely to tire of your mon- 
ologues unless you take pains to enrich your inner life. 


AC 
You are the ideal Christian older person. You are in- 
terested in the world and have a buoyant confidence in 
the goodness of God that makes you a welcome com- 
panion to friends of all ages. But even saints need to 
guard against spiritual pride. 


BC 
Your religious life would appear to be lip service 
rather than a thing of the heart. The life that is God- 
centered cannot-be self-centered. Nor can it shut out the 
hope which youth offers of better things to come. 


ABC 
You are thoroughly human, with the faults as well as 
the rich maturity of your years. Your refreshing hon- 
esty helps you to avoid the pious poses of some of your 
contemporaries. Your friends never think of you as old 
and probably never will. Just the same, they find you a 
tower of moral strength in time of need. 


XxX : 

You live always on the surface of life and seldom ~ 

think seriously about anything that does not directly 

concern your own well-being. It is time to consider 
something besides your own wishes and desires. 


| Can't Stand It! 


Do you ever feel that traitorous whisper in your own 
heart? It sneaks up on most people, now and then. It 
is like the sudden flash of lightning across the black sky. © 
The clouds have been piling up and up, dull and men- © 
acing, but far away. Then the lightning leaps. It seems 
almost inside you. 

For most of us in America, the woes of the world are 
a dull background for our everyday life. Most of us are 
aware of a constantly mounting heartache that has little 
or nothing to do with concern for our personal safety. 
We keep it down. We tell ourselves that we can “take” 
anything that London can. 

Then it strikes—swift as lightning—that little whisper, 
“T can’t stand it!” Perhaps it is brought on by a news- 
paper headline. A rotogravure print of a place once 
loved and now a ruin may call it forth. 

But most of us carry in our hearts the answer. “You 
can stand it because you must. Dry those tears and do 
something.” 

Many will find relief in definite war work. Women 
already engaged in some sort of Christian service will 
redouble their efforts. But the woman with a family of 
small children has a special problem. She does not want 
to neglect them, yet she may feel the need of doing 
something in addition to regular homemaking. 

Perhaps she and the educational program of her own 
congregation need each other. She can take her children 
with her, and she will be engaged in the most permanent 
form of defense work. 
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Vacation Sehool Closes 


The Lathrops Get Ready for the Event 


I FINISHED wiping off the sink and hung the dishcloth 
in its proper place. 

“Greetings, brother,” I told it, “we have a lot in com- 
mon tonight. There may have been hotter evenings than 
this, but I can’t seem to remember any.- How about 
moving over and letting me hang there beside you?” 
The remark wasn’t very funny, even to my own ears. 

Upstairs I could hear the children wrangling. I 
dropped limply on a kitchen chair, unable to face the 
music. 

“All right for you, Joan Lathrop! You'll be sorry. 
You knew I had to get washed first, because I have to 
usher. You don’t need to get there until it’s time to go 
upstairs with your own class, but I have to be there 
early to show the parents where to sit.” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake! You always have some reason 
why you have to be the first one for everything. Bet 
you think the whole vacation school couldn’t close with- 
out you.” 

“Tf that isn’t just like a girl! Always twisting things 
to suit yourself. You know very well it’s my respon- 
sibility to be there when people start to come.” 

“You can be awfully responsible when you want to, 
can’t you?” 

“Now, I’ve stood enough from you! Get out of that 
bathroom before I put you out!” 

I was about to pull myself together and put a stop to 
the dispute, but I couldn’t quite make it. Mark seemed 
to be defending his own rights quite capably, and I felt 
that he was certainly in the right. Joan was just having 
one of her cantankerous streaks. Mark is feeling very 
important about being one of the ushers at the vacation 
school closing service tonight. The honor makes Joan’s 
contribution to the evening look very small. She’s to 
help explain the posters her class has made, but she’s 
yearning for the limelight. I wonder sometimes whether 
she'll ever be satisfied to take a back seat, or whether 
she will go through life looking for ways to shine. 

It was too hot to think in terms of the future, how- 
ever. If we all survived this one evening, it would be all 
I could ask. 

I heard my husband’s footsteps in the hall. They served 
as the stimulus I had been needing to get me to my feet. 
He had enough things on his mind tonight without hav- 
ing to worry about me. 

“All quiet upstairs?” I asked. 

“Yes, the battle seems to be over. I’m going to the 
church now. Do you mind telling Mark to come straight 
over as soon as he is dressed?” 

Upstairs I met Mark emerging from his ablutions. 
He was so clean he fairly shone. I couldn’t believe that 
I had had to get after him about his neck three times 
this week. There’s nothing like an incentive. 

“Come into my room a minute, will you, Mother?” he 
asked. “I want your advice.” 

I blinked a little, but followed him. 

“Do you think I should wear my red tie or my blue 
one? I like the red one better, but Sally says the blue 
_ one matches my eyes. What do you think?” 


He held first one then the other beneath his chin. I 
managed to keep my face straight. 

“T honestly don’t know, Mark. They are both becom- 
ing. Of course, as you say, the blue one does match your 
eyes.” : 

“Tt was Sally who said that,” he smiled condescend- 
ingly, “but you know how girls are.” 

“How girls are?” 

“Yes, you know, she sort of—well, likes me.” 

“She does, does she? Well, I like you, too. So you 
can wear the blue tie to please both of us.” 

“All right, I will. And, Mother, you won't say any- 
thing, will you? About what I just told you?” 

“Of course, not. Do you think I’m a tattle-tale?” 

“What did Mark tell you?” called Joan from her room. 

“Let me look you over,” I said. “Wouldn’t it be em- 
barrassing to get all dressed in a nice fresh dress and 
find you weren’t quite clean yourself. Why, good for 
you, Joan! I couldn’t have made a better job of it my- 
self. When you have your dress on, come over in my 
room and I’ll button it and do your hair.” 

“But what did Mark tell you?” 

“Just some nonsense, but he asked me not to tell.” 

“Oh, please! I want to know!” 

“And I say I can’t tell, and that is that.” I walked 
out on what I knew would be a scene if I stayed. 

Mark called good-by while I was still in the tub. I 
didn’t know what worms he expected to catch, but he 
was an early bird all right. 

Suddenly there was a wail from Joan! , “I didn’t mean 
to, Mother! I didn’t mean to!” 

I slipped my feet into mules and gathered my robe 
about me. I found Joan in my room. She was frantically 
trying to wipe red nail polish off the skirt of her white 
dress. It was some I had bought and never liked. It 
didn’t suit my type, so it had remained unused in my 
drawer for some time. 

I was tempted to scold, to punish. But it wouldn’t get 
me anywhere. I set about repairing the damage. 

Twenty minutes later I left Joan at the door of the 
primary department and made my way into the church. 
She did look sweet in that pink dress. I was able to 
smile quite naturally at Mark as he escorted me to a seat. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


In the church vacation 
school, 

Patience and the Golden 
Rule 

Are only half as brittle 

When the weather's nice 
and cool. 
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‘See a fences 


Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision! for 


the day of Jehovah is near in the valley of decision. 
Joel 3: 14 


Wuen the prophet Joel visioned “multitudes, multi- 
tudes” in the valley of Jehoshaphat, which flanked Jeru- 
salem on the east, he saw them as “in the valley of deci- 
sion.” On Palm Sunday multitudes followed Jesus west- 
ward toward Jerusalem and other multitudes thronged 
the road eastward, the two meeting near the Mount of 
Olives. Thence they descended together into the valley 
of Jehoshaphat and up into the holy city. It was the 
great “decision” time of history, when the cleavage was 
being made between the followers of Jesus and His 
enemies—of those who shouted “Hosannah!” and those 
who cried, “Crucify Him!” 


+ + + 


Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of the hell of fire. Matthew 5: 22 


Into the valley of Hinnom, outside the walls of Jeru- 
salem to the south, was cast the rubbish and garbage of 
the city. The tongues of flame as seen at night flickering 
in the deep valley and the odor from the burning be- 
came the symbols of hell, or “Gehenna,” the term de- 
rived from this “valley of Hinnom.” A fitting figure it is 
of “the hell of fire” into which is cast the refuse or 
“dregs” of human society, referred to by Jesus as “cast 
out into outer darkness.” Only that which is rejected 
and condemned is thrown “outside the walls.” A Hebrew 
word of condemnation is “Moreh,” translated inade- 
quately, “Thou fool!” Against the use of such expres- 
sions Christ warned. 


+ + + 


Finally, be ye all likeminded, compassionate, loving 
as brethren, tenderhearted, humbleminded. 
I Peter 3:8 


THE practical apostle Peter, with his wide experience, 
gave advice to various groups: to subjects, servants, 
wives, husbands, and to Christians (I Peter 2: 13—3: 7). 
To all, ‘as brethren,” he then exhorted that they be 
“likeminded, compassionate, lo vin g+tenderhearted, 
humbleminded.” Not until we Christians possess these 
spiritual qualities and act toward our fellowmen in the 
compassionate, tenderhearted way, as true followers of 
Jesus, can we expect a better order in the world. 


+ + + 


Not rendering evil for evil, or reviling for reviling; 
but contrariwise blessing. I Peter 3:9 


A FORMER missionary to cannibal tribes told us that 
he never feared for his life, because the cannibals ate 
only their enemies whom they hated enough to kill. 
After one is dead, he said, it matters little what becomes 
of the body; but the killing, which is prompted by 
enmity, does matter. So-called civilized people as well 
as savages kill their enemies in battle. To win the friend- 
ship of the natives was his great concern and mission; 
and winning it, enmity itself was destroyed and life 
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made secure. The theory of Jesus, as interpreted by His 
followers, “works” when put into actual practice. 


+ + + 


Seek peace, and pursue it. 


I Peter 3: 11 


PraAcE seems like an impossible goal in view of the 
failure of the age-long search for it by the race. It would 
not be charted by the Prince of Peace as a holy goal if 
unattainable. And so we still “seek” it. ‘Pursue it,” 
adds Peter. This war is but the prelude; to “win the 
peace” is the real objective. To pursue it at the peace 
table and during reconstruction days to follow will be 
the task that will tax the wisdom and patience of far- 
seeing statesmen. But its lasting realization will be ef- 
fected mainly by the God-fearing men and women who, 
discarding hate and vengeance, follow God’s “golden 
rule.” 


= + + 


The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his 
ears unto their supplications: But the face of the Lord 
is upon them that do evil. I Peter 3: 12 


A WORKER in a defense plant told us of his sense of 
security when he realized that friendly eyes of detec- 
tives were watching over him as he came and went 
through the darkness, and as he worked amidst dangers. 
Saboteurs could not well escape detection by them who, 
while seemingly occupied as workmen with routine 
duties, were special “spotters” for the government. No 
less realistically and effectively, but in infinite loving- 
kindness, “the eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous” 
and against “them that do evil.” 


+ + + 


And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: There 
was a man of Macedonia standing, beseeching him, 
and saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. 


Acts 16:9 


THE vision of distressed humanity confronts us as we 
look across life’s selfish Hellespont into all lands today. 
Amidst the darkness of world conditions is heard the 
ery, “Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” The 
Greek and Slav, Pole and Norwegian, Dutch and French, 
Chinese and English, and all struggling peoples plead for 
assistance these days. Material aid is urgent, but the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is the supreme need of the world. 


“O Church of God, awake! Awake! 
The waking world is calling thee. 
Lift up thine eyes! Hear thou once more 
The challenge of humanity. 
O Christ, we come! our all we bring 
To serve Thy world and Thee, our King.” 
—Frank Mason North 


PRAYER 
O Gop, Who knowest us to be set in the midst of so 
many and great dangers, that by reason of the frailty of 
our nature we cannot always stand upright; Grant to us 
such strength and protection as may support us in all 
dangers and carry us through all temptations; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


cs 
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God's New Order 


In a recent issue of the Baptist Religious Herald ap- 
_ peared a sermon by Joseph T. Hill, a negro preacher, on 
_ the subject, ““God’s New Order.” We quote in part: 
“There never has been an hour of more glorious op- 
_ portunity than this for Christ’s brand of Christianity to 


_ be made manifest. In our hands, under God, lies the 
_ world’s destiny. The whole world is in the melting pot, 


and this is our malleable moment. We should thank 


God, Who has matched us with His hour... . Hitler, 
Stalin, Mussolini, all claim that they are out to bring in 


anew order. The world will be reconstructed, but it 


will be for God’s New Order, where a richer, fuller life 
will be in the reach of all. 
“Mankind has been pinning its hopes upon human ef- 


- fort and achievement. We have been dazzled by the ad- 


vance in knowledge, the story of which seems like a 
marvelous fairy tale. It tells of man’s exploring the 
heights of heaven and the ocean’s abyss, girding the 
earth, weighing the stars, and harnessing the lightning. 
Science and discovery have opened up a material world 
that is bigger, richer, more alluring than ever before, 
and mankind has fallen under its intoxicating spell. 
There is nothing we have boasted of so loudly as our 
modern civilization and the progressive spirit of our age. 

“But in spite of our boasting, the hand again appears 
on the wall. The interpretation of the writing is: ‘Gov- 
ernments divided, weighed, and found wanting.’ We 
have in our much vaunted civilization built for ourselves 
a ‘Jerry-built house,’ forgetting that ‘if God builds not 
the house, they labor in vain who build it.’ 

“The world is now in chaos because God is just. The 
injustice of man to man all over the earth must be 


_ brought to an end. When Jesus took farewell of Jeru- 


salem, which had rejected and slain the prophets and 
was about to crucify God’s Son, He said, ‘Your house is 
left unto you desolate.’ Wherever you find injustice and 
Godlessness you will find desolation. 

“God is showing us today by the devastating whirl- 
wind of war what this civilization of things and not of 
soul will do; how a civilization of things rather than of 
spirit defeats itself; how the unchanged heart turns its 
gifts and powers to self-destruction; how science, if un- 
moralized, becomes the parent of new deviltries; how 
mere culture cannot tame human passion or teach men 
the plain wisdom of living at peace and every man seek- 
ing the good of his neighbor. 

“The bankruptcy of secularism and materialism is 
everywhere evident; old supports of traditional attitudes 
have been swept away by plausible theories and 
Utopian, humanistic schemes of wood, hay, and stubble. 
The present generation has to rebuild society from its 
very foundation. But ‘other foundation can no man lay 
than is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ Nothing can avail 
us today but a new type of civilization built on the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus. Nothing will suffice but His 
revelation of the Fatherhood of God and universal broth- 
erhood in Him, as the foundation of the New Order. 
The only way to make society even materially secure, 
is to found it spiritually on God, on soul, on character. 

“When God tramps down all that He did not build, 
He will then, as Architect and Creator, call us who have 
crucified self to be His co-workers. The Kingdom tarries 
only because we are who we are. 
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“I once knew of a body of water formed by mountain 
streams. This lake overlooked a desert. In the course 
of time tunnels and ditches released the water, and it 
flowed down into the heretofore dry and parched desert. 
The desert then blossomed like a rose. When we become 
the channels for God, the fructifying waters from the 
heights will come down to cleanse and refresh this old, 
war-torn and sin-cursed world, and make it blossom like 
a rose.” 


The Cathedral Stands 


WHEN the news of the bombing of Cologne and the 
enormity of the damage done was flashed to the world, 
our first thought was of the world-famed cathedral. No 
structure in Europe so impressed us as that majestic 
house of God, as, entranced, we viewed the grandeur, 
beauty, and grace of its perfect proportions, stately 
spires, and magnificent carvings and works of art. We 
awaited eagerly the news as to whether it too had fallen 
in sacrifice upon the altar of Mars. But—the Cathedral 
of Cologne still stands! 

It stands, not only for its own sake but for its evidence 
of the desire to protect works of beauty and art from the 
wreckage of war and to save cherished fruits of senti- 
ment and religion from being crushed out by the devil- 
tries of war. It stands, as a symbol of the spirit that per- 
vades the democracies and dominates in part their gov- 
ernments even amidst the exigencies of war. While men 
battle for the defense of that which they hold dearer 
than life, they dare not, in overcoming the aggressor, 
destroy the spiritual and eternal values that transcend 
all national and personal ideologies. 

Without minimizing one iota the horrors of war, we 
of Christian background and spirit are enheartened by 
each new evidence of the elimination of barbaric prac- 
tices in warfare. It is still “hell,” as Sherman denom- 
inated it; but we rejoice when from its hellishness in- 
dividuals and nations emerge unsmirched in character 
and triumphant in behalf of righteousness and truth. 

Justice, according to human law, when fitted into a 
warring, sinning world, demands retribution, punish- 
ment of the wrong-doer. But no judicial tribunal or 
executive agency is justified in cutting loose from the 
sober restraints of reason and religion. Vengeance and 
hate should be ‘eliminated, even in war. 

An American reporter broadcasts from England that 
the British, like Americans, thus far have not lost their 
heads and that they are remarkably free from the spirit 
of vengeance. It is almost unthinkable that hate can be 
kept out of the hearts of those who have experienced 
personally the horrors of war. The desire for vengeance 
is natural; but in the making of a new world order sane 
counsel must prevail or chaos will ensue. 

The famous “Atlantic charter” calls for a new world 
wherein both victor and vanquished shall have access 
alike to the raw materials of the world and shall be 
permitted to share the fruits of honest toil, in peace. 
Significant is the statement of our envisioned President 
when he said: “We must plan and strive for a world in 
which the weak will be safe and the strong will be just.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


SEVENTEEN BILLION DOLLARS 


Last year, in some of the statements that originated 
in Washington, one read or heard prophecies that the 
total value of the productions would surpass all pre- 
vious records. When the twelve-month period would 
begin was not always stated. When the estimates were 
linked with authorization for government taxation, it 
could be inferred that the nation’s fiscal year, July 1 to 
June 30, was implied. But the essence of the declaration 
is that production from all sources will total well above 
one hundred billion dollars. This far exceeds the pre- 
vious high mark of eighty-four billions and trebles the 
depression depths of less than fifty billions. 

But what caught our attention in this recent forecast 
Was a pessimistic assertion based on the inability of 
those receiving this tremendous amount of money to 
exchange it for actual values. When all expenditures for 
war costs and for such commodities as can be purchased 
had been added together, there was still a balance of 
seventeen billion dollars over costs and investments. 
The people will have that enormous sum at their dis- 
posal for spending. They will not hoard it in cash. The 
investment in war bonds and other forms of national 
borrowing will not absorb the total paid out as income 
from all sources. It cannot be spent for the luxuries 
that in more normal circumstances “‘take up” the excess 
of money. One cannot buy automobiles and yachts, be- 
cause these are not in the market. Even tourist ex- 
travagance for which the American plutocrat was 
sneered at by those who took his money, is out on ac- 
count of danger or lack of transportation. If this picture 
of inability to spend is not exaggerated, then, says our 
authority, the inflation so greatly feared is certainly 
inevitable. 

In quoting the above, we have no thought of posing as 
an authority in technical finance. We have observed, 
however, that well-earned wealth “is sunk without a 
trace” when the transactions of barter and sale cease 
to rest on a basis of intrinsic value. The speculations 
that made the decade 1928-1938 both famous and in- 
famous, grew out of trading in certificates of wealth 
instead of in the productive power of what the cer- 
tificates were claimed to represent. It could happen 
again that people would use up the excess of income in 
bidding against each other for some commodity, thus 
raising its price but not its value. One does not require 
financial genius to see that wealth is reduced to nothing- 
ness when false economic objectives gain authority over 
the reliable standards of worth. 

But it is not true that good use of an excess of seven- 
teen billion dollars cannot be made at this time when 
so many usual though more material commodities are 
out of the market. People, who are now in receipt of 
wages and salaries that are now “generous,” should re- 
spond to the appeals of those needy institutions whose 
products are culture, charity, and piety. We suggest the 
sponsorship by pastors and church members of the de- 
fense of the people against the threats of inflation. It is 
not foreign to the purposes of religious truths to give 
warnings about the deceptions possible in times such as 
these when human relations are out of balance. When 
a dollar no longer tells the truth about its purchasing 


power, said dollar is a liar. If its deceit can be prevented 
(and it can be, we are told by high authority). those in 


+ 


the community who correctly appraise truth, culture, — 


and piety should urge support of institutions in which 
character and Christian faith are developed. 


There should be a common and a general understand- 
ing throughout the country about this danger: it can be © 
made an opportunity. It will be one if both war bonds © 


and other securities purchased from the excess of earn- 


ings over the costs of living are assigned to operations © 


for which there is no rationing. 


A TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


The Lutheran Herald, official journal in English for © 


the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America, begins in 
its issue of June 23 the report of the Silver Anniversary 
Convention of that great body of Lutherans. In 1917, at 


a convention on June 9, representatives of 3,000 organ- | 


ized congregations that hitherto had constituted three ~ 


separated bodies of Lutherans merged into one. In all 


of them the Norwegian language was the more familiar © 


medium of worship and discussion. Many of the pastors 
were born in Norway. But in 1942 both President 


a aaisusil 


Aasgaard in his official report and Dr. C. M. Weswig in © 


the convention sermon described the present member- 
ship as chiefly “a generation of younger people whose 
thoughts and hearts know no other church home than 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America.” 

It was in close proximity to this excerpt that the 
editor made a personal observation: “This is the first 
time (unless memory plays us false) that the opening 
service of the convention has been conducted in the 


a 


language of our land: heretofore the service has been | 


conducted in Norwegian. That leads us to think that 


one of the developments of the quarter century has been © 


the change from ‘the language of the fathers’ to ‘the 
language of the children.’ ” 


No statistical summaries are given in the first install- | 
ment of the news story, but paragraphs from President — 
Aasgaard’s official report point to items of major im- — 
portance to the congregations of the Norwegian Lu- © 
theran Church in America. We cite from figures on © 
receipts for benevolences received directly and from — 


legacies during the past twenty-five years: 


$7,212,543.56 
5,892,692.88 
6,930,601.51 


For Foreign Missions 
For Home Missions 
For Educational Institutions 


No doubt the dwelling places of these Lutheran peo- 
ple were in a land of plenty and their labor bore rich 
fruitage. But their hearts were responsive to the grace 
they received when the Gospel was generously pro- 
claimed among them. 

We know that the conditions of their kinfolk in Nor- 
way have been the source of very great anxiety to these 
people. 

The United Lutheran Church, while not formally in 
official fellowship with the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in America, has been closely associated with its officers 
and leaders in the Lutheran World Convention Move- 
ment (1923) and in the National Lutheran Council 
(1918). Prior to our merger convention (November 
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is first a vital relationship with God, then it is spiritual 


1918), the constituent synods of the U. L. C. A. co- 
1 life itself, and then it is recognized as “a way of life.” 


operated with the Norwegian Lutheran Church in the 


i 


. 


' widespread and richly-blessed work of the Commission 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. 


Two men prominent in Norwegian circles have had 


_ great influence upon all of America’s Lutheranism: we 
1 


refer to President Aasgaard and to Dr. L. W. Boe of St. 
Olaf College. These two men in the National Lutheran 


' Council and Dr. Boe in the Lutheran World Convention 
have been in partnership with our Dr. Knubel, Dr. 


Wentz, and others in the common interests of western 
Lutheranism. 


We remember also the beloved Lauritz Larsen, first 


executive director of the National Lutheran Council, 


| now in the Church Triumphant. 


Recalling him in- 
evitably brings to mind our leaders, no longer with us 
in the flesh, but entitled to grateful tributes of affection, 
Drs. John A. Morehead and Charles M. Jacobs. From 
them we cross the line once more to the brethren now 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of their great 
synod to mention the elder Dr. H. G. Stub, active di- 
rectly or indirectly in all three of the agencies of service 
we have named—the Commission for Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Welfare, the National Lutheran Council, and the 
Lutheran World Convention Movement. 


Tur LUTHERAN expresses to The Lutheran Herald the 
high regard in which the United Lutheran Church in 
America holds its sister general body, the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in America. It is a great inspiration 
to our synods and churches to have the devout and 
efficient fellowship of Dr. Aasgaard, Dr. Ylvisaker, and 
others in meeting the great responsibilities of this crit- 
ical period in Lutheran activities in America. Taught 
by our own past that our great church of the Reforma- 
tion has a part which under God’s guidance it will per- 


form in this and coming decades, we are less discour- 


aged by the vastness of the task of rehabilitation now 


near at hand, when we note the vision and strength of 


this other Lutheran Church whose corporate name, like 
that of our own general body, ends with the significant 
words, “in America.” 


The Christian Religion 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GreEvER 


Essence. The Christian religion, in its essence, is a 
relationship between God and man. This relationship is 
personal, vital, conscious and reciprocal. It is person 
with person, life with life, thought and feeling with 
thought and feeling, real communion, sharing and fel- 
lowship. It is the relationship of spirit with spirit, in a 
union more real, more personal, more intimate than any 
relationship between man and man can be, because, with 
the perfections of God, it is marred only by human de- 
fects and limitations, and God meets them as no one 
human being can meet them in another. It is no wonder 
that men have never been able to agree upon an ade- 
quate definition of the Christian religion, because in its 
essence it is too vital for definition. Even its beginning 
in the individual man, involves the superlative mystery 
of the regeneration of the soul. The Christian religion 


Elements. The Christian religion can be analyzed. 
Its elements are those of personal relationship—person 
with person. In simple language, the basic elements are: 
knowledge, or acquaintance between persons; trust; 
love; and, harmony in principles, purposes and wills. In 
the Christian religion God reveals Himself to man in the 
perfection of His attributes, and establishes the basis of 
personal relationship between the infinite person and 
the finite person in the nature of personality, in which 
God made man in His own likeness. In His omniscience 
God needs and receives no knowledge of man, but in 
His revelation He makes Himself known to man—blind 
and ignorant in sin. Through His manifested grace God 
inspires man to trust Him, and through the revelation 
of His perfection and good will He inspires man to love 
Him. Out of knowledge, trust and love, comes that part- 
nership of life with God, in which the principles, pur- 
poses and will of God become the principles, purposes 
and will of the Christian man. To the Christian man, 
who knows, trusts and loves God, the will of God is 
“good and acceptable, and perfect,’ and he seeks noth- 
ing by his own will except to realize the will of God in 
his life. 


Experiences. The Christian religion is characterized 
by unique experiences. There can be no other experi- 
ence like that of a conscious, personal relationship with 
God—with knowledge, trust, love and harmony of will— 
with the guilt of sin forgiven, the curse of sin removed, 
the blessedness of redemption bestowed, the meaning of 
life revealed, the power of eternal life realized, the priv- 
ileges of sonship with God guaranteed, the promises of 
God attested. Through the Christian religion the “peace 
of God which passeth all understanding” is experienced, 
faith is “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen,” hope is “as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast,” and assurance defies all powers 
to “separate from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” The faith of the Christian “is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world” and in it the Christian 
experiences continuous mastery of circumstances, with 
freedom from anxiety and fear, with patience for ad- 
versity, endurance for suffering and with serenity in 
trouble. “Blessed (blissfully happy) is the man that 
trusteth in Him.” 


Expressions. Since the Christian religion is life in 
essence, it seeks and finds expression through every at- 
tribute of personality, in all relationships. Its supreme 
expression toward God is in worship. In knowledge, 
trust, love and obedience, confessions are made, of sin 
and of faith; adoration is offered; praise is given; grat- 
itude is expressed in thanks and offerings; and petitions 
are presented in humility and confidence. Because the 
Christian religion is what it is, through Christ, it seeks 
and finds social expression in all of the relationships 
between men. The character of the Christian is man- 
ifested in his attitudes and in his conduct. He is recog- 
nized as unselfish, kind, just, pure, sincere, honest and 
devoted to righteousness under all circumstances. He 
lives in the only true brotherhood known among men— 
the brotherhood of the reborn. He practices the only 
true stewardship known to men—the dedication of him- 
self and of all that he possesses for the glory of God 
through service to his fellowman. 
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Distorted Individualism Appears 


Sin Shatters Brotherliness in Cain’s Crime of Jealousy 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 4: 1-15. The Sunday School Lesson for July 19 


Wuen Moses related the history of 
the Hebrews’ journey from Egypt to the 
land promised them, he wrote a kind 
of prologue which occupies the open- 
ing chapters of the book of Genesis. 
The basis of the great lawgiver’s posi- 
tion in leading the descendants of 
Abraham out of Egypt was Jehovah's 
appointment of him. Their recognition 
of that call was what persuaded the 
people to proceed on their journey. But 
if and when their experiences en route 
bred an intense degree of unrest, their 
continuance on their mission was seen 
by their leader to require assurance 
that God’s will for man’s rescue from 
sin was involved. Such assurance was 
conveyed to them when Moses was en- 
abled to reveal how and where man- 
kind had appeared on earth. The crea- 
tion narrative was the result. 

' But the idea of man’s salvation in- 
volved the perception of sin and of sin- 
ning. The temptation and seduction of 
Adam and Eve were the process and 
product of their infidelity to their 
Maker. The further effects of the fall 
from their first estate appeared in their 
offspring. The crime of Cain against 
Abel, his brother, is in fact the evi- 
dence of an inherited attitude toward 
God. The statis of those born after the 
flesh; that is, of those conceived in sin, 
is exposed in revealing this first crime 
against life. 


Mistakes Due to Sin 

One constantly keeps in mind the 
group whom Moses had undertaken to 
guide into the promised land; they were 
not “dumb, driven cattle,” but spir- 
itually endowed persons to whom his 
God had committed a great mission. 
There must have been times when he 
had to draw very heavily upon the 
grace and strength with which Jehovah 
equipped him: his companions often 
were a source of anxiety to him. They 
furnished ample evidence of having 
been born in that state of separation 
from God called original sin. 

There was none righteous toward 
God, and there were numerous “inci- 
dents” which proved that the Hebrews 
could follow a cloud by day and a fire 
by night, but keep a keen eye on each 
other’s conduct. Such watchfulness 
was more than keen. Because sin per- 
meated them, they were jealous. The 
number and character of their mur- 
murings and disagreements with each 
other is told in Genesis 18: 13-18, where 
one day’s program is indicated with the 


comment and advice of Jethro, Moses’ 
father-in-law, following in verses 19 to 
26. The intimate but wearing character 
of his position among his fellow pil- 
grims is indicated in the words, “When 
they have a matter, they come unto 
me: and I judge between one and an- 
other.” It requires very little imagina- 
tion to picture slackers, schemers, and 
plain irritants who sought to gain ad- 
vantages over their neighbors. 


The Beginnings of Coveting 

The crime of Cain is the prototype 
of the uncountable multitude of evil 
deeds of which men and women are 
guilty either because they seek what 
they fail to obtain or because they have 
the passions of jealousy as they see 
what others possess. One can see the 
steps that culminate in the brutal slay- 
ing. In crimes of which we have per- 
sonal knowledge, we have seen the 
cowering aftermath, the refusal to ac- 
cept responsibility, and the impudent 
alibi, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
There is the final lodgment of authority 
to punish, the basic tenet for penalizing 
crimes. 

The revelation concerning Cain’s 
crime defines the penalties that fell 
upon him as the result of his transgres- 
sion. In some of them one sees inten- 
sive participation in the general “curse” 
that fell upon the race following Adam’s 
sin (see Genesis 3: 17-19). One way 
of indicating the general penalty that 
parallels original sin is to distinguish 
work and labor. Work is the employ- 
ment of energy. It was the commit- 
ment to our first parents whereby all 
that was in the garden was so guided 
and “tilled” as to be of service to man. 
But with separation from communion 
with God came anxiety, errors, sweat, 
and toil. But in Cain’s case distinctive 
forms of punishment were visited upon 
him. Consequences followed causes in 
being individualized. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
God made known these facts concern- 
ing the beginnings of evil and of the 
penalties of disobedience. They were 
intimately applicable to a people with 
a destiny, the culmination of which was 
the ministry of the Messiah, just as it 
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was important that the mass separation 
of all those born “after the common 
course of nature” should be known but 
that the extension of transgressions and 
guilt to individuals should also be com- 
prehended. It is not exactly the classi- 
fication of theologians into original and 
actual sins, but those two terms indi- 
cate the nature of the distinction. 


Social Organization 

One discerns in the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Eden the first 
judgment of Jehovah upon the creature 
made in his image. One sees in the 
narrative of Cain’s transgression the 
individualizing realities of mortals. 
From the general to the particular is 
the process. The broad distinctions 
therein revealed continue to the pres- 
ent day. The numerous utopias that 
have been formulated and offered for 
man’s uplift and happiness have never 
succeeded. Most of them prescribed 
ideal relationships of man and God 
which would make for greater content- 
ment than is now enjoyed. But the way 
of living either never got started or 
else it was soon thrown into confu- 
sion, because sinning either disrupted | 
the organization or some phase of the | 
general handicaps of mortality or some | 
cataclysm in which nature’s great — 
forces were in operation brought fail- 
ure on those sponsoring the plan. 

Israel’s own history is the outstand- 
ing illustration of the insuperable ob- 
stacles inherent in man’s naturally sin- 
ful nature. The hundreds of attempts 
by co-operative societies to wall out 
evil are a second one. Monasticism, 
though often organized and encouraged 
by Christians deeply pious, has never | 
gotten beyond a temporal success. 


Our Lord’s Reversal 

It is apropos of this portion of the | 
Old Testament to note that in the new 
relationship to God which the Gospels 
reveal, there are both the general and 
the particular. But Jesus’ valuation of 
the kingdom of God rests on His insis- | 
tence upon the essential place of the © 
individual in the divine economy. Such 
parables as those we title the lost 
sheep, or the lost coin, or the prodigal 
son, indicate the reversal of the first 
creative relationship from the all to 
the one. / 

This initial particularity is further 
complemented by the processes of, 
divine grace. The person to person, ~ 
that is, the believer to his Saviour, 
dominated spiritual rebirth, justifica- 
tion by faith, and inheritance of eter- 
nal life. The Son of God has the heirs 
of salvation named in the Book of Life. 
The taint of sin is an inescapable in- 
heritance. The gift of eternal life is the 
immediate occurrence when God’s gra- 
cious invitation to repent is heard and 
accepted. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Citizens of Heaven 


Ambassadors 


II Corinthians 5: 17-21 


“T am a stranger here, within a foreign 


land; 
My home is far away, upon a for- 
eign strand; 
Ambassador to be of realms beyond 
the sea, 


I’m here on business for my King.” 


This old Gospel hymn by Dr. and 
Mrs. Cassel expresses the thought of 
our topic. It is the theme for the month. 
We are citizens of two countries, heaven 
and earth. Our heavenly citizenship 
must never be used to remove our re- 
sponsibility for the earthly government 
under which we live. Indeed it should 
make our service to this world the 
more powerful for good. Where the 
Christian lives, there ought to be “a 
little bit of heaven.” We are not exiles 
here but ambassadors, men with a 
mission. 


An ambassador is a representative of 
a king or nation. The word itself comes 
from the same stem as a word meaning 
servant. The ambassador is not a ser- 
vant to those to whom he is sent, but 
of the one who sends him. This is an 
important distinction for the Christian. 
Paul could be the servant of men only 
because he was first the servant of 
Christ. This was his first loyalty. 

A story of McKinley, though often 
retold, is to the point. An Ohio pastor, 
whom he knew quiet well, came to see 
him in Washington. He was surprised 
to find that he wanted an appointment 
as a minister to a small European mon- 
archy. The President refused, saying 
something like this: “You are an am- 
bassador of Christ. Why should you 
want to accept a commission from any 
government of this world? You already 
possess a higher honor than I could 
grant you.” What is true of the min- 
istry is also true of the laity. Every 
Christian is a representative of Christ. 

Reading a recent novel of diplomatic 
service, I found it interesting to note 
how one of its characters, a member of 
an embassy staff, distinguished be- 
tween a diplomatic mission and times 
when he was off duty. His life was no 
model of morality except when he 
was on a mission. Then his self-disci- 
pline was almost painful. The Chris- 
tian is never off duty. 


An ambassador is assigned to a peo- 
ple. If he were to find his mission in 


the home country, he would not be an 
ambassador. It is to foreign shores that 
he is sent and to foreign people. There 
was a shoemaker in Bristol, England, 
who hung the following sign on his 
two-story house: “Workshop Below; 
Residence Above.” That would apply 
to the life of the Christian. His work 
is here, but his home is in heaven. 


? 


An ambassador is his king’s man. He 
holds the king’s honor in his own. If 
he is disgraced, it is a stain upon the 
reputation of his king. He has sworn 
allegiance to his king. 

What an honor is done us when we 
are commissioned as ambassadors of 
Christ! How we should strive to be 
more worthy! What power is ours! We 
have all the might and dignity of our 
government back of us. Mendelssohn 
has placed the words of our Scripture 
lesson in majestic setting in the oratorio 
“St. Paul.” How proudly Paul boasted 
of the commission given to the little 
band of Christians at Corinth and the 
other cities he had visited! Even though 
many of his converts were slaves and 
most of them were poor, they were still 
ambassadors, men of dignity, represen- 
tatives of Christ. No wonder he had 
the courage to face the great men of 
his age, not even fearing to stand be- 
fore the Emperor at Rome! His com- 
mission came from the King of kings. 


An ambassador is a man with a mes- 
sage. To return to the Gospel hymn 
with which we began, this is the chorus: 


“This is the message that I bring, 
A message angels fain would sing: 
‘Oh, be ye reconciled,’ 

Thus saith my Lord and King, 
‘Oh, be ye reconciled to Him.’ ” 


The writer of the hymn has rightly 
interpreted the message, reconciliation. 
It is a message that does not have to 
be decoded. It answers the deepest 
needs of men’s hearts. This message is 
not what the world thinks that it wants. 
It takes some courage to declare it, for 
it implies that men are “out” with God. 
There is no need for reconciliation if 
men are not sinners. John the Baptist 
was a faithful ambassador when he 
cried to his generation, “Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” He 
lost his head because he would not 
tone down the message. 


An ambassador is a message in a 
man. “There is no way in which you 
can benefit society more than by coin- 
ing the metal into yourself.” Character 
counts large in the success of the mes- 
sage. The letters of the alphabet are 


called characters. Oriental languages 
use picture letters in their writing. 
Their letters are conventionalized 
drawings. The Christian message is 
also heralded by the character of the 
ambassadors. Read II Corinthians 5: 20 
again and note the words, “as though 
God did beseech you by us.” 

Years ago a man named Blondin 
walked a tight rope across Niagara. 
Then he carried a man across on his 
shoulders and finally pushed him across 
in a wheelbarrow. On the streets of 
Niagara Falls one day, he is said to 
have met a young lad and said, “Do 
you know who I am?” “Yes,” said the 
boy, “you are Blondin, and you crossed 
the gorge on a tight rope. You carried 
a fellow across on your shoulders and 
in a wheelbarrow, too.” This pleased 
Blondin and he said, “So you really 
believe that I could do all that?” The 
boy answered, “Sure, I believe it. 
Didn’t I see it?” “All right,” said 
Blondin, “you climb on my shoulders 
and I will take you across.” “Oh no, 
you won’t,” shouted the boy, as he ran 
down the nearest alley. Now it is very 
good to have a message of faith to tell 
the world in which we live. But we bet- 
ter back it with a demonstration of faith 
if we expect the world to listen. 

Two beautiful verses expressing some 
of the thought of our topic were written 
by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Britain’s am- 
bassador to the United States during 
the first World War. They are still full 
of meaning for the Christian. 


‘T vow to thee, my country, all earthly 
things above, 
Entire and whole and perfect, the 
service of my love: 
The love that asks no question; the 
love that stands the test; 
That lays upon the altar the dearest 
and the best; 
The love that never falters, the love 
that pays the price, 
The love that makes undaunted the 
final sacrifice. 
“And there’s another country, I’ve 
heard of long ago, 
Most dear to them that love her, most 
great to them that know; 
We may not count her armies, we may 
not see her King; 
Her fortress is a faithful heart, her 
pride is suffering. 
And soul by soul and silently her 
shining bounds increase, 
And her ways are ways of gentleness, 
and all her paths are Peace.” 
* * * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, July 19. 
Next topic: “Lutherans in Madagascar.” 
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CANADIAN LUTHERAN MISSION MEETS AT KITCHENER 
Laymen Discuss Pastors’ Salaries 


I am seated now in the room that for 
eight years was my study in the par- 
sonage of Trinity Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario. Pastor and Mrs. Mehlenbacher 
are out calling. Last Sunday morning 
it was my privilege to preach here and 
to meet again many old friends and a 
number of new parishioners. The con- 
gregation has grown under the conse- 
erated and alert leadership of Pastor 
Mehlenbacher and enjoys a position of 
honor and influence in this great in- 
dustrial city. 

May 30 I left Saskatoon for Winni- 
peg. There I conducted on the follow- 
ing day the “Church of the Air” serv- 
ice of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, with the assistance of the 
choir of the First Icelandic Lutheran 
Church. It was good to be there. Pas- 
tor Eylands of this church informed me 
that he has fourteen hundred confirmed 
members, of whom 129 young men are 
in the service of the Canadian Armed 
Forces as volunteers. I spoke to a young 
man about offering himself as a can- 
didate for the ministry but, though he 
acknowledged his interest in the- 
ological study, he felt that his place 
now was with his comrades in military 
service. He had not yet enlisted, but 
was planning to do so. I admired his 
sensitiveness to what he believed to be 
the call of duty. 


Planning to Aid Men in the Service 

From Winnipeg I proceeded to 
Kitchener, Ontario, to preside over a 
meeting of the Canadian Lutheran 
Commission for War Service and to 
attend the convention of the Canada 
Synod as fraternal delegate from the 
Manitoba Synod. The Commission was 
favored with the presence of Dr. R. H. 
Long of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. Representatives were present from 
the Nova Scotia, Canada, Manitoba and 
Icelandic Synods for the United Lu- 
theran Church and from the American 
Lutheran Church, the Danish Church, 
and the Missouri Synod. The Augus- 
tana Synod and the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church found themselves un- 
able to have their members of the 
Commission present. Gratifying re- 
ports were presented. Three chaplains 
have entered the service, one being 
now in England, and a fourth appoint- 
ment has been recommended by the 
Chaplaincy Department. Diligent ef- 
forts have been put forth to keep in 
touch with the young people in uni- 
form, whether men or women. Army 
and Navy Service Books furnished by 
the National Lutheran Council and by 
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the Service Boards of the Missouri 
Synod have been distributed. Refugees, 
internees and prisoners of war are also 
receiving such help as can be provided 
under the circumstances. More should 
be done. The Commission is appealing 
for a minimum of $5,000 to meet neces- 
sary administrative expenses. 

It is not my purpose to report the 
proceedings of the Canada Synod; I 
only want to refer to some matters of 
special interest. The convention was 
held in St. Peter’s Church in Kitchener 
and enjoyed all the thoughtful kindness 
and facilities of the pastor and mem- 
bers of this mother congregation of the 
Lutheran Church in the Twin Cities. 
It was delightful to have a share in the 
good fellowship that prevailed. A new 
feature on the program was a series of 
radio broadcasts of convention news 
and talks on the Lutheran Church. 
During the convention the alumni of 
Waterloo Seminary held their annual 
banquet. The association was formed 
twenty-two years ago. Among its 
members now are three synodical pres- 
idents, one synodical vice-president, a 
secretary of a seminary board, a pres- 
ident of a theological Seminary, pas- 
tors of such prominent churches as St. 
Peter’s in Kitchener; Redeemer, Mil- 
waukee; St. Mark’s, Kitchener; Trinity, 
Hamilton; the chairman and vice-chair- 
man of the Canadian Lutheran Com- 
mission for War Service; the editor of 
an intersynodical church paper; and a 
number of other important offices. As 
a specific objective for the seminary the 
alumni are building up an endowment 
for the Chair of English Bible. 


Pastors’ Salaries 


The laymen of the Canada Synod 
received some publicity because they 
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discussed the subject of pastors’ sal- 
aries. One man offered vigorous argu- 
ments for increases and for a fixed 
minimum. No action was taken, but it 
was good to note that on their own in- 
itiative the laymen should have brought 
up the subject. Congregations have 


~been urged from various sources to let 


their pastors share with others the gen- 
eral increases of income,. and to the 
credit of some it must be admitted that 
there has been sympathetic considera- 
tion given. In most cases, however, 
nothing has been done. With some ex- 
ceptions, pastors’ salaries are far too 
low to begin with. There is urgent 
need of a general upward adjustment. 

We often condemn pastors who allow 
themselves to get into financial dif- 
ficulties. A pastor should not borrow 
money; he should not live beyond his 
means; if on occasion he has to borrow, 
he should pay back promptly. We pro- 
fessors of practical theology constantly — 
impress upon our students the im- 
portance of pastors paying their way as 
they go. To be sure! But how is a man 
to do it on $600 or even $1,000 a year? 
Yes, how can a man with a wife and 
family keep out of financial worries on 
$1,200 or $1,500 a year, especially if he 
has a far-flung parish and must travel 
great distances in a car? A good pas- 
tor is not in the ministry for the salary 
he gets, but the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and a pastor cannot render the 
services expected of him if he is driven 
into financial difficulties. All honor to 
the laymen who do something about it! 

The Board of American Missions also 
has to wrestle with the salary question. 
The problem is twofold: more missions; 
higher salaries. But the money has to 
come from the church:and through the 
apportionment. Do our congregations © 
pay their apportionment? Some do. 


NORTH CAROLINA’S 138TH 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


By a special order, the synod joined 
the officials of the college in laying the 
cornerstone for the Carl A. Rudisill 
Library Building on the campus. 

Dr. P. E. Monroe, the college pres- 
ident, led, the service which opened 
with prayer by Dr. F. P. Cauble, pastor 
of the College Church. After the 
prayer, a speech of acceptance was 
made by Attorney J. C. Sigmon of 
Newton on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees. This was followed by an ad- 
dress by Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, chairman 
of the Lenoir Rhyne College Board. 
President Morgan laid the cornerstone. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Rudisill of 
Cherryville, with other members of 
their family, made possible this build- 
ing with their gift of approximately 
$50,000. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 
Pastor Westenbarger’s Golden Anniversary 


So much water has passed under the 
mill since we last wrote, that we 
scarcely known where to begin. May 
I start with a few items of interest that 
do not directly emanate from Califor- 
nia? Only that personally we are more 
or less directly related to them. 

The first item is an advance notice 
by our friend, Mr. Craig Raup, of the 
ninetieth anniversary of the organizing 
of St. Mark’s Church, Williamsport, 
Pa., early in May. He also suggested 
the propriety of my writing a word of 
greeting for the occasion. 

Dr. Henry Ziegler, my revered father, 
was called to Williamsport in 1850, to 
take charge of the German Lutheran 
Church, and in 1852 he organized the 
First English Lutheran Church of Wil- 
liamsport, with 33 members. The Ger- 
man congregation also numbered 33. 
Now there are seven Lutheran churches 
in Williamsport, with a combined mem- 
bership of about 5,000. The Rev. J. 
Ray Houser is the present pastor of St. 
Mark’s. 

Another item is the special home- 
coming service and banquet celebrat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the First Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in which we were in- 
vited to participate, and to which we 
sent greetings. 

It was our privilege to serve this 
church as one of its ten pastors, and to 
prepare the way for the coming of Dr. 
Jacob W. Kapp, who served twenty- 
five years. The present pastor is the 
Rev. Albert M. Lutton. As we write, 
an illustrated brochure comes to hand, 
containing pictures of all the pastors, 
exterior and interior views of the sev- 
eral church buildings, together with a 
brief history of the congregation’s ac- 
tivities, as they are centered in bio- 
graphical sketches of the several pas- 
tors. Besides the present incumbent, 
only one of the pastors still lives. 

“Remember the days of old, consider 
the years of many generations.” 

After so long a time, it may not be 
amiss to appraise the Lenten and 
Easter services. In lieu of the custo- 
mary publication in THe LuTHEeraAN of 
Lenten activities in the several congre- 
gations, we should have been glad to 
summarize the same for the Southern 
California district. The data received 
convinces us that the churches gen- 
erally have had gratifying increases, 
and have experienced worth while 
spiritual benefit. 

A brief reference to but several fields 
may be taken as a correct estimate of 
the entire district. 


By Joun A. M. ZIEGLER 


Crowds at Services 

What with broadcasting loud-speaker 
service in auditorium, Bible school 
room, basement and out-of-doors, no 
less than 1,000 persons were present at 
the Easter Sunday morning service of 
the First Church, Glendale, the Rev. 
James P. Beasom, Jr., pastor—now 
president of synod also. 

San Diego is given over to war activ- 
ities, and her streets are crowded with 
soldiers—a prolific field for ministering 
to our men in the service, by our em- 
inently qualified camp chaplain, the 
Rev. D. Edward Wright. Pastor Vos- 
seler, too, is actively supporting the 
Lutheran Center for service men. 

Notwithstanding these seemingly di- 
verting interests, the First Church con- 
tinues to prosper. Attendance on Easter 
was about 500; forty-five new members 
were received; five children baptized; 
281 communed; payment to the Board 
of American Missions, $920; pledges on 
church debt, $2,000; improvements on 
building, $600; synodical apportion- 
ments paid monthly. 

The synodical apportionment has in- 
creased in four years from $10,333 in 
1937, to $14,389 in 1941. There has 
been a like increase in benevolences 
paid: from $12,749 in 1937, to $16,185 
in 1941. The benevolence paid on ap- 
portionment the first quarter of 1942 
is $4,057—for all objects, $4,613. 


Soldiers Like Letters 

Practically all our churches report 
an increasing number of men in the 
service. Some of the men—especially 
of the younger group that feel keenly 
their separation from home and church 
ties—are pleading for “letters from 
home.” This is the least that the folks 
at home can do for the boys that are 
far away. 

The wholesale removal of Japanese 
is causing a shortage in farm labor in 
Southern California. The claim that 
native Americans themselves would do 
the truck gardening is scarcely being 
verified. Several garden tracts, ’tis 
true, are being leased by “white” man- 
agement—some, by enterprising stu- 
dents—but the manual labor is being 
done largely by available Chinese and 
Mexicans. So there is a suggestion of 
again legalizing the importation of 
Mexican labor. Doubtless, the govern- 
ment will take care of the situation, so 
that there will be no shortage in vege- 
table produce. 

Incited by this wholesale Japanese 
deportation, the fear has been ex- 
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pressed that for the sake of safety there 
will be large indiscriminate removals 
from the coast, claiming that California 
will be the chief battlefield in America. 
The realization of this prediction shall 
be as may be: the American peop’e, 
however—the Californians—when and 
if war is brought to our very doors, 
will stiffen the sinews, welcoming 
death, if need be, in defense of our 
fair land. 


“God Still Reigns” 

Here is where the church is demon- 
strating her acceptance of her true mis- 
sion in troublous times like these. The 
Church Federation of Los Angeles is 
committing itself to the task of bolster- 
ing up the morale of the people, 
through unquestioned assurance of the 
sustaining grace of the ever-present 
Saviour-God: the spiritual birthright 
of every Christian believer. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee: because 
he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the 
Lord forever: for in the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength.” 


Sunday afternoon, June 7, the golden 
wedding celebration of the Rev. and 
Mrs. B. L. Westenbarger, also the 
fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Westen- 
barger’s ordination, was celebrated in 
Beverly Hills Church, the Rev. Guy 
L. Hudson pastor. A number of the 
pastors and their wives were present. 
Happy greetings also were received 
from such as could not be present. 

Pastor Westenbarger is one of the 
retired ones that are not idle; he con- 
tinues to supply vacant congregations, 
and is a welcome helper in the church 
that he regularly attends. 


Dr. George H. Hillerman, though 
feeling unable to attend the late meet- 
ing of synod at Sacramento—like 
others of us of the retired group—con- 
tinues to assist Dr. Anspach in Trinity 
Church, Pasadena. 


Chicago, Ill. North Austin Lutheran 
Church, F. W. Otterbein, D.D., pastor, 
was given an entire page in the roto- 
gravure section of The Chicago Daily 
News under date of May 16. Two pic- 
tures, one representing the people 
gathering outside the church and the 
other a view of the congregation in 
their pews facing the altar, are at the 
head of a series of striking illustrations. 
One of the choirs for which North Aus- 
tin is famous is photographed, as is 
also the party presenting babies to be 
baptized. 

It is a page that indicates the vigor 
of this great congregation and at the 
same time demonstrates an apprecia- 
tion on the part of a great daily jour- 
nal of a great city’s invaluable moral 
agency. 
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Anniversaries Observed by Congregations 


TuerE have been few pastoral changes 
within the Pittsburgh Synod since 
Easter, other than placing of the four 
men ordained at the 100th convention 
in First Church, Warren, May 27. On 
June 1 Pastor R. E. Dozer entered the 
pastorate of St. John’s, McKeesport, 
after four and one-half years at St. 
Mark’s, Springdale. During these years 
he increased the communing member- 
ship, reduced parsonage indebtedness 
by half, purchased a new pipe organ 
and renovated the church edifice. May 
17 the Rev. S. S. Shaulis was installed 
at St. Peter’s, Evans City. C. N. Shind- 
ler, D.D., is now pastor at Homer City, 
successor to Pastor C. Thornton Hays, 
who recently became pastor of the 
Knox Parish. Pastor C. L. Wagner re- 
signed St. Paul’s, Corry, as of April 28, 
to enter upon duties as an army chap- 
lain, the ninth Pittsburgh Synod pas- 
tor to enter upon such service. 


Several pastors have had hospital 
sojourns. Pastor Peter Brath, Holy 
Trinity, Greenville, was a patient in 
the Greenville Hospital, but has as- 
sumed his duties again. Prof. J. H. 
Graf of Thiel College, underwent a 
throat operation in Pittsburgh of such 
seriousness that most of the summer 
will be required for recovery. Pastor 
Raymond M. Miller of McDonald has 
returned to his parish after an opera- 
tion in Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh. The 
good news comes that C. M. Teufel, 
D.D., after hospitalization for many 
weeks from a hip injury, is now able 
to be at home. During his long in- 
capacitation pastors in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity supplied the pulpit of Messiah 
Church, Homestead Park. 


Several parishes have suffered the 
loss of faithful members by death. 
About the middle of May Dwight Rees, 
organist for a number of years of Holy 
Trinity Church, Greenville, died sud- 
denly. Grace Church, Erie, the Rev. 
J. E. Bermon pastor, has dedicated altar 
vases to Mrs. J. L. Steele and Miss Elsie 
Karlein who passed away in 1941. 


The bulletin of Mount Zion, North 
Side, J. B. Knisely, D.D., pastor, gave 
recognition recently to the tenth an- 
niversary of the volunteer choir now 
serving the church. Three of the orig- 
inal members are still in service. 


Congregational Anniversaries 

The sheaf of congregational items 
runs to better length than in some past 
news letters. Holy Trinity, Italian, Erie, 
the Rev. F. Scarpitti pastor, leads this 
parade with a twentieth anniversary 


By L. W. Rupp 


June 7 and 8. The highlight of the cele- 
bration was the announcement by the 
trustees of payment of the mortgage on 
the adjoining property, where the 
Youth Center is to be built, and also 
the purchase of a brick parsonage at 
2106 Poplar Street for $5,000. 


St. John’s, Cleveland, Ohio, John 
Foisel, D.D., pastor, reports from June 
20 to 30 the twentieth anniversary of 
its organization, Dr. Foisel’s pastorate, 
and of his ordination, President Shepfer 
preached the anniversary sermon June 
21. In the past twelve months this con- 
gregation applied $4,900 to reduction of 
indebtedness, and in addition made 
property repairs to the value of $500. 


In Pittsburgh St. James Church, the 
Rev. J. W. Thomas pastor, celebrated 
its thirty-seventh anniversary May 3. 
The first pastor, the Rev. J. H. Keller, 
of York, Pa., sent a sermon which Pas- 
tor Thomas read at the morning serv- 
ice. Former Pastors J. M. Weber and 
Frederick Steuber spoke in the after- 
noon. The special goal at present is 
clearing the $5,300 debt. 


May marked the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary month for St. Mark’s, Spring- 
dale, “the oldest church in Springdale, 
and the oldest Lutheran Church in the 
Allegheny Valley between there and 
Pittsburgh.” Former pastors returned 
and brought messages, the president of 
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synod, H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., being the 
principal speaker in the series of spe- 
cial addresses. This anniversary closed 
the pastorate of the Rey. R. E. Dozer, 


who on June 1 moved to St. John’s, — 


McKeesport. 


May 1 the Rev. A. M. Stump began | 
his eighteenth year at St. Paul’s, New | 


Castle. Pastor Stump’s record should | 


be convincing to any doubter of a min- 
ister’s activity. In this pastorate he has 
conducted more than 2,500 public serv- 
ices, a Sunday school session and two 
services every Sunday morning, and 
until recently midweek and Sunday 
evening services. 


weddings, and made over 12,000 pas- 
toral calls. He has received 578 new 
members, 373 by confirmation. Pastor 
Stump has served three terms as pres- 
ident of the West Conference, as mem- 
ber of the synodical Executive Com- 


He has officiated at | 
211 funerals, 242 infant baptisms, 369 © 


mittee and Inner Mission Committee, © 


and is at present a member of the syn- 


odical Home Mission Board. The guest 


speaker for the anniversary day was 
his son, Pastor John Stump of Ems- 
worth. 


St. Paul’s, Vandergrift Heights, the 


Rev. M. B. Goldner pastor, celebrated — 


the fortieth anniversary recently. The — 


speakers included former Pastor C. G. i 


Leatherman, D.D., of Hummelstown, — 


the Rev. Bruce R. Shaffer of Freeport, — 


ahd President H. Reed Shepfer, D.D. 
On Community Night the Kiski Valley 
Male Chorus presented the program. 


Over $5,000 has been raised and spent — 


in the last few years to beautify the 
church. 


ews | 
BULLETIN SERVICE OF U. L. C. PUBLICATION HOUSE FINDS FAVOR 


Springfield Mission’s Church Nearly Completed 


“Tookinc Ahead” seems to be the 
watchword of the Rev. C. D. Kam- 
meyer, pastor of St. Mark’s Church at 
Washington, Ill., judging by the news 
of the activities and plans for future 
activities of the church and each of its 
departments. 

During the Easter season, Pastor 
Kammeyer baptized a grandfather and 
grandson together, a father and son 
together, and a set of twin girls. He 
also confirmed another set of twin girls. 
Fifty-seven new members were re- 
ceived into St. Mark’s congregation 
from the spring of 1941 to Easter 1942, 
making a total of ninety-eight new 
members received during the sixteen 
months of Mr. Kammeyer’s pastorate. 
Fifty-two children have been baptized. 

Pastor Kammeyer has introduced the 


By Nits Ervar Rerstap 


weekly bulletin service of our United 


Lutheran Publication House, for use at | 


his church. He has also instituted a 
quarterly “Open Forum” of the Broth- 
erhood Class, which is followed by a 
social hour. A Father and Son banquet 
held this/spring will probably become 
an annual event. 

A far-reaching program is under 
way for the renovating and beautifying 
of St. Mark’s Church and parsonage. 

Plans are being made for the activ- 
ities of the church during the year 
ahead. October will be the month for 
promotion in the educational depart- 
ments and the beginning of the cate- 
chism class. The next six months are 
to be filled with carefully planned 
activities, including the Children of the 
Church Festival, the Christmas pro- 
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grams, the organization of a second 
class in special religious instruction, 
and other programs and events. 

Pastor Kammeyer and his congrega- 
_ tion rejoice because Mrs. Emma Jones, 
' now in her ninety-second year and the 
only living charter member, has re- 
' turned from a long visit with her son 
' in St. Louis, Mo., and is again worship- 
ing in St. Mark’s. 

_ There is a note of sadness in the news 
_ from Pastor Kammeyer, in that Lt. J. 
| Walker Danforth, a young man of St. 
' Mark’s Church, has given his life in 
’ the service of his country. 


_ Conference Women in Session 

First Lutheran Church in Pontiac 
was host church to the twenty-first an- 
nual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Confer- 

ence. Mrs. W. H. Nicholas of Spring- 

field, president, presided. Mrs. K. 
Bruno Neumann of Peoria led the de- 
votional services at morning and after- 
noon sessions, using the convention 
theme, “The Church Our Constant De- 
fense.” 

The new society of Luther Memorial 
Church, Springfield, Ill., was received 
into membership. 

Convention speakers included Mrs. 
I. W. Bingaman, synodical president, 
who spoke’on “Our Missionary So- 
ciety”; the Rev. Walter H. Moeller of 
Springfield on “Ecclesia Plantanda” and 
“The Unsung Virtues and Hidden 
Values of Our Defenses”; Mrs. W. N. 

_ King of Fairview on “The Church at 

_ Home”; Mrs. Burton Roeth of Carthage 

on “Henry Melchior Muhlenberg”; Mrs. 
C. D. Kammeyer of Washington, vice- 
president, on “The Church Afar”; Miss 
Hazel L. Beiderbeck, R.N., who told of 
her work as a missionary in Africa; the 
Rev. D. P. Bair of Champaign, “The 
Work of the National Lutheran Coun- 
ceil”; and Mrs. Martin Kilver of Quincy 
on “Something of the Life of a Chap- 

lain in the Army.” Mrs. J. W. Stormer, 

In Memoriam secretary, conducted a 

candle service in memory of those who 

had passed away during the year. The 
convention was the more delightful be- 
cause of the music which was provided 
by Mrs. Paul Taft of Peoria, Mrs. Guy 

Henninger of Washington, Mrs. Charles 

Landwere of Carthage, Miss Adele 

Kisenhower of Pontiac, Mrs. Brock- 

schmidt of Quincy, and the String 
Ensemble of Carthage College. 

_ Officers elected for the year are Mrs. 
C. D. Kammeyer, Washington, pres- 
ident; Mrs. R. G. Schulz, Carthage, 
vice-president; Mrs. Burton Roeth, 
Carthage, recording secretary; Mrs. 
A. L. Hamilton, Springfield, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Harold Deege, Liberty, statis- 
tical secretary. 


A Good Neighbor 
The Rev. Bruno K. Neumann and his 
Luther League of Grace Church, 


Peoria, were hosts to the Capital Dis- 
trict Luther League at the spring rally. 
William Swarbrick, III, of Carthage, 
district president, presided. Speakers 
included Pastor Neumann; John Dame- 
ron, St. Louis, Mo., president of the 
Luther League of Illinois; Miss Mil- 
dred Hoffman, Springfield, Ill., life 
service secretary of the Luther League 
of Illinois; the Rev. Wm. W. Roth, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church in Springfield; 
Robert Clemson, Peoria; and the Rev. 
O. K. Bosse, who spoke on, “Christ in 
My Life.” 

Pastor Wm. W. Roth continues to be 
the “good neighbor” to Luther Memo- 
rial Church. He provided the transpor- 
tation that made it possible for Luther 
Memorial Leaguers to attend the rally. 


The Rev. C. C. Warfel, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church at Nokomis, IIl., has in- 
stituted the regular bulletin service of 
the United Lutheran Publication House 
in his church. In connection with this 
service, Mr. Warfel has proved to be 
somewhat of an inventive genius, in 
that he has devised a bulletin folding 
contrivance that is a real time saver 
and does a neat job. The cost is very 
small for material and the apparatus is 
easy to make. 


The Rev. Walter H. Moeller and the 
congregation of Luther Memorial 
Church, the mission congregation in 
Springfield, Ill., continue to carry on 
functions, activities and services of the 
church as completely as they can de- 
spite the handicaps of having only tem- 
porary quarters which are available for 
only a few hours Sunday mornings. 
During the winter and spring months, 
Mr. Moeller has conducted the cate- 
chism class each week at his home. A 
class of one girl and three boys was 
confirmed on Pentecost, in the tem- 
porary chapel in a room at Lawrence 
School. In the next several weeks work 
will be completed on the new church at 
Fifth and Bryn Mawr Boulevards and 
the congregation will then hold serv- 
ices in their new church home. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 

Uniontown, Md. Pastor George E. 
Bowersox, Jr., writes as follows: 

“The U.L.C. A.mimeographed weekly 
bulletins used in our parish are utilized 
to their fullest extent. Copies are not 
only sent to sick and shut-ins, and to 
the men in the service, but all extra 
copies are addressed and sent out to 
families or individuals who were not 
at service. This spurs the indifferent 
member and pleases the member who 
would have liked to be in church, but 
who was unable to attend. All pros- 
pective members, whether present at 
the service or not, are likewise re- 
cipients of the weekly bulletin.” 


Vow el Recent 


PAMPHLETS 


VYLL TELL YOU WHY I AMA 
PROTESTANT. Stover. 25 
cents; $2.75 a dozen. 

In the forceful style that has made 


him outstanding, Dr. Stover describes 
what Protestantism really means. 


IN HIS CARE. Schmidt. 15 cents 
a copy; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a 
hundred. 

A meditation on the Twenty-third 

Psalm for those who are walking in 


the valley of the shadow—the sick, 
afflicted, shut-in, or discouraged. 


THE MODERN READER’S 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
Pfatteicher. 10 cents a copy; 
$1.00 a dozen; $6.00 a hundred. 


This free paraphrase and condensa- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession is an 
attempt to coordinate the original 
with the Isms of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


STUDY BOOKS 


THE MARCH OF MISSIONS. 
Sease. Student’s Edition, 20 
cents; Leader’s Edition, 30 cents. 


A study course that seeks to aid one 
in discovering the true meaning of 
the Christian missionary movement. 


THE CHURCH THROUGH THE 
AGES. Tappert. 50 cents. 


A study book tracing the growth of 
the Church through the ages and 
showing what caused it to become 
the great world power it is now. 


A LAMP OF BURNISHED 
GOLD. Krauss. 50 cents. 


This book gives a view of the 
Lutheran Church at work in the 
larger ministries and services and 
enables the church member to realize 
the part he can play in a church of 
world-wide dimensions. 


THE DEACON AND WORSHIP. 
Traver. 20 cents a copy; 99 
cents for 6 copies; $1.75 a doz. 


A study book for church council- 
men that treats adequately the re- 
sponsibilities of his office in respect 
to the worship of the congregation 
and his personal devotional life. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


13th and Spruce Sts. 


Chicago Columbia 
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Pacific Synod 


News 
By Paut L. KunzMan 


THE service in Redeemer Church, 
Portland, Ore., the Rev. Adolph W. 
Nelson pastor, on Sunday evening, 
June 7, marked an important milestone 
in their history. At that service the 
canceled mortgage was burned with 
impressive ceremonies. 

When Pastor Nelson, a graduate of 
Pacific Theological Seminary, took 
charge fifteen years ago, the member- 
ship of the congregation was few in 
number and somewhat discouraged be- 
cause of a burdensome debt of $2,400 
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on their property. Since then, a new 
spirit has made itself felt in the group, 
the membership has been increased, 
and the spirit of giving has developed. 
Pastor Nelson is a strong believer in 
tithing and preaches tithing as a solu- 
tion to the financial problems of a con- 
gregation. 

Walter I. Eck, D.D., secretary of 
synod, preached the festival sermon, 
taking as his text the 84th Psalm. He 
brought the greetings of the synod to 
the happy congregation. The Rev. W. E. 
Brinkman led in a prayer of thanks- 
giving, and the Rev. Paul L. Kunzman 
was the liturgist. 

The processional was led by the fine 
choir, followed by the members of the 
church council and the participating 
pastors. After the sermon two of the 
councilmen, charter members, held the 
canceled mortgage and applied the 
match. A feature of the service was the 
taking of a moving picture, in color, 
of all those taking part. 

The next step in the congregation’s 
program is the accumulating of funds 
with which to erect a new church. 


Pastor Theo. Schoenberg, also a Port- 
land pastor, was prevented from being 
present because of serious illness. He 
is confined to Emmanuel Hospital fol- 
lowing a major operation. He was 
stricken on the way home from the re- 
cent meeting of the Pacific Synod. 


Yeoman’s Work 

Another of the graduates of Pacific 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. K. 
Simundsson, is doing yeoman’s work. 
In addition to buildmg up St. James 
congregation in White Center, Seattle, 
he travels 155 miles on alternate Sun- 
days to conduct services at Point 
Roberts. In order to reach his preach- 
ing point, he crosses the international 
border into Canada at Blaine, Wash., 
and after a drive of thirty miles 
through Canada again crosses the bor- 
der into Point Roberts. 

There is only one congregation at 
Point Roberts, a town normally of 
about 250 persons. But during the va- 
cation season the attractive beaches call 
many vacationists. The congregation is 
affiliated with the Icelandic Synod. The 
work is done in the English language, 
though formerly it was entirely Ice- 
landic. Pastor Simundsson leaves 
Seattle at 2.00 P. M., reaches Point 
Roberts about 6.30 P. M., and conducts 
the service at eight. He remains over 
Monday to visit among the people; then 
back again over the international bor- 
der to his congregation in Seattle. He 
hopes that his car that has already 
traveled 70,000 miles may last for the 
“duration.” 


In Vancouver 
The building project to care for 
50,000 defense workers and their fam- 
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ilies at Vancouver, Wash., has been 
temporarily “stymied” by the “freez- 
ing” of lumber by the government. The 
secretary of the local housing commis- 
sion has hurriedly left for Washington, 
D. C., to try to get the matter straight- 
ened out. In the meantime the Kaiser 
Shipbuilding Company has received 
the green light to build apartment dor- 
mitories containing 2,000 family units. 
It is believed that 200 buildings, 59 x 
100 each, will be called for. Five build- 
ings, capable of housing 2,000 single 
men or men without their families are 
scheduled, one of which is already 
completed. It is planned to complete a 
single unit in twenty days. Eighteen 
hundred beds are on hand and soon 
will be set up. The speed with which 
things are done astounds one. Would 
that we could house folks in a church 
home as rapidly! 


U.L.C.A. Pastor President — 
of Christian Rural | 
Fellowship 


THE increasing popularity of the an- 
nual New York State Rural Church ~ 
Institute during Cornell University’s ~ 
Farm and Home Week made it neces- 

sary for this 

year’s gather- 
ing to shift its 
meeting place 
to Bailey Hall, 
the largest > 
auditorium on 
the university’s — 
-campus at 

Ithaca, Nw 

From year to 

year every 

other available 
room was out- 
grown by the 
ever-increasing 
number of 
rural visitors from all over the state. 

The opening feature of the program 
was the Rural Choir Festival conducted 
by Max V. Exner, a festival of music 
by singers from rural churches in 
Cayuga, Chemung, Cortland, Schuyler, 
Tioga and Tompkins counties. 

As the principal speaker, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, rural executive 
secretary for the Catholic Church, 
spoke on “What Is Ahead in the Rural 
Community?” followed by an open 
forum on questions raised by the 
speaker. Another interesting feature 
was the panel discussion on, “Who Is 
In Charge of the Rural Church?” also, 
the moving picture, showing “Signif- 
icant Developments in Rural Church 
Work.” 

For the first time in the history of 


The Rev. Frank 
Pelkonen, President 
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the New York Christian Rural Fellow- 


' ship a Lutheran was elected to the 
presidency, the Rev. Frank Pelkonen 


of Van Etten. By experience, interest 
and active participation in the solution 
of rural life problems he is well fitted 


for this high office among rural church 


specialists in the Empire State. 

The Rev. Mr. Pelkonen has been pas- 
tor in his present charge since 1937. 
Born in Finland and brought to this 
country at the age of eleven, he was 
reared in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. His training was secured at 
Suomi College and Theological Sem- 
inary, Hancock, Mich. For a time Pas- 
tor Pelkonen was engaged in news- 
paper work in Cleveland, Ohio. He has 
served other pastorates at Quincy, 
Mass., and Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. 
The United Lutheran Church may 
be justly proud in providing this lead- 
ership among Protestants in rural New 
York. Martin SCHROEDER. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
MINISTERIUM 

Tue thirty-fifth Swmmer School of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will 
be held on the campus of Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa., August 9-16. 
‘The college has again offered the facil- 
ities of well-appointed West Hall and 
the Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel, 
as well as all the recreational facilities, 


in spite of the summer activities at the 


college, due to the “accelerated plan” 
of operation. 

The school offers six first-series and 
four second-series courses in Leader- 
ship Education. There will be a daily 
Bible study period and daily conference 
periods for pastors, the Women’s Mis- 
Sionary Society, and the Luther 
League. 

Besides these features there will be 
inspirational outdoor services and in- 
forming lectures. Provision is again 
being made for the care and instruc- 


‘tion of the children of parents who at- 


tend the school. 

The school is being conducted by the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
Ministerium and all communications 
should be addressed to the Rey. Earl S. 
Erb, executive Secretary, 1228 Spruce 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of the Staff 

Henry H. Bagger, D.D., G. H. Bech- 
told, D.D., Sister Esther Bunge, the 
Rev. Arthur R. Chatten, the Rev. Henry 
Cornehlsen, Jr., the Rev. and Mrs. 
Francis R. Edwards, the Rev. Earl S. 
Erb, the Rev. and Mrs. Theodore K. 
Finck, Mrs. M. Hadwin Fischer, the 
Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Carolus P. Harry, 
D.D., Miss Ruth Harvey, the Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Horn, III, the Rev. Henry E. 


_ Horn, the Rev. Walter A. Kuntzleman, 


275 Lutheran Children 


from congested areas of New York City 
will have their only chance at health and 
vacation happiness in God’s out-of-doors 
this Summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 
Towners, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools 


will help with their gifts. Your “fresh- 
air contribution” will be needed by— 
THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


$20.00 one child two weeks. 
. $10.00 one week. $1.50 a day. 


The need is great—mail it today. 


E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., the Rev. Floyd 
A. Paules, the Rey. Claude E. Schick, 
Amos J. Traver, D.D., and Miss Bertha 
Weber. 


PINECREST DUNES 
LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


Tue fifteenth annual Leadership 
School of the Metropolitan Area and 
Connecticut Luther Leagues will be 
held August 30-September 7 at Pine- 
crest Dunes, Peconic, Long Island, N. Y. 
The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Synod of New York co- 
operates in the school. 

The conference is divided into two 
sessions: August 30-September 4, and 
September 4-7. For the former, the 
courses are: “Building and Adminis- 
tering a Total Youth Program,” by Mrs. 
Charles A. Davis, Ph.D., educational 
secretary of the Luther League of 
America; “How to Win Others,” by the 
Rev. T. K. Finck, editor, Parish and 
Church School Board; “The Christian 
Message for Our Present-day World,” 
by Miss Ruth Juram, promotional sec- 
retary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. 

For the second period courses are: 
“My Community and the Christian 
Ideal,” by C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., sec- 
retary for welfare of the National Lu- 
theran Council; “Life and Work of 
Paul,” by the Rev. Emanuel W. Ham- 
mer; “The Church Worker and His 
Group,” by the Rev. T. K. Finck; 
“Planning a Young People’s Society 
Program,” Mrs. Davis; “American 
Church History,” by the Rev. Lawrence 
Folkemer, Hartford Seminary. 

A special seminar course, “Adven- 
turous Christian Living and Thinking,” 
for advanced students only, is offered 
during the eight-day period by Prof. 
Russell W. Stine of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege; evening vespers will be conducted 
by Miss Mabel Meyer of India; and a 
choral group will be directed by the 
Rey. Albert P. Schilke. 

The Rev. Dorr R. Crounse, Franklin 
Square, L. I., is director of the school. 
Information may be obtained from Mr. 
E. F. Schwabe, publicity chairman, 
85-12 247th St., Bellerose, L. I, N. Y. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head 
of every department 
OPEN SEPTEMBER 14 
For catalog and information write to 
the president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


® 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Worship at 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
CARL H. BARTSCH, Pastor 


WHEN 


Services every Sunday at 8 A. M. and 
10:45 A. M. Church School, 9:30 A.M. 


A Church You Wiil Like 


When in 


Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west 
from Highway No. 1 
on Baltimore Street. 
Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city di- 
rect to the church. 


REV. P. S. BARINGER, D.D., Pastor 
MORNING SERVICE, 10:00 o'clock. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


Brooklyn, N. Y. St. Luke’s Church 
is showing great progress under the 


able leadership of Pastor Paul E. 
Schmidt. There is a steady increase in 
the return of old members as well as 
many new ones. A wonderful spirit 
for service has come to this beautiful 
downtown church in the last five years. 
The special envelope offering for the 
Lenten season this year amounted to 
$848. 
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Christ 
Lutheran Church 


Charles and Hill Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


“The Church You Can’t Forget’’ 


Sunday Services 
Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 
Morning Worship, 8.30 and 11 A. M. 
(During July and August) 
JOHN L. DEATON, D.D., Pastor 
L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. 
Pastor Emeritus 
RODGER M. SINGER, B.D. 
Assistant Pastor 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


a 


When in Atlantic City visit your 


Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


Hamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


WICKS 


fine smnal{ 


ORGANS 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 


The College of the 
South Carolina, 
Georgia-Alabama 

and Florida Synods 

of the Up i Garay 
Accredited, 
Coeducational 
Christian 
Influences 
Personal Attention 
Healthful Climate 


REASONABLE EXPENSES. 
Write— 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


10: 00 A. M. 
11: 15 A.M. 
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If Youre Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS © 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


The Falcon Takes 
Over (RKO) 
Lynn Bari 
George Sanders 


A Gentleman After 
Dark (UA) 
Brian Donlevy 
S. Douglas 
Preston Foster 
M. Hopkins 


Detective. Dashing free- 
lance sleuth confuses bung- 
ling police, follows own 
clues to solve series of 
crimes. 


Melodrama. Master thief 
foregoes trade, goes to jail 
so daughter may have nor- 
mal life, returns to thwart 
later blackmailing plot of 
wife which would injure 
daughter. 


India at War (The 
March of Time) 


News reel-commentary on 
preparation for attack by 
Japan, stressing that car- 
ried on by Britain and 
America rather than in- 
ternal problems of India. 


Juke Girl (War.) 
Ronald Reagan 
Ann Sheridan 
George Tobias 
R. Whorf 


Melodrama. Romance - of 
waitress and itinerant vege- 
table picker who side with 
farmers in struggle against 
local canners, who exploit 
them, force low price for 
product. 


Rio Rita (MGM) 
Bud Abbott 
Lou Costello 
John Carroll 
Kathryn Grayson 


Comedy, with songs from 
popular operetta and a 
Nazi spy plot as_ back- 
ground for antics of come- 
dians, who become in- 
volved in plot when they 
get jobs on luxurious dude 
ranch in Texas. 


True to the Army 
(Par.) 
Judy Canova 
Jerry Colonna 
Allen Jones 
Ann Miller 


Virginian. 


Farce. Girl tight-rope 
walker, fleeing gangsters, 
seeks refuge in army camp, 
takes part in show dis- 
guised as soldier. 


Just another “falcon” tale, with © 
murders happening patly and fre- | 
quently to provide sleuth with ma- 
terial. Routine. M } 


Excellent acting wasted on super- | 


melodramatic tale characterized by | 
stilted dialogue and situations using © 
familiar cliches. Sentimental melo- — 
drama. M 


Scenes of Indians at work in steel 
mills, training in armed forces, etc. 
are new and interesting, but there | 
is a sense that only one part of the | 
picture is shown. Timely. M, Y,C © 


An interesting setting, although | 
violence is stressed rather than clear | 
presentation of social issues in- | 
volved. Effectively interpreted and — 
directed. Reminiscent of “Grapes of © 
Wrath,” but less convincing. Grim | 
melodrama. 7 


Songs are delightful interludes, and 

some of the slapstick is fun. Plot, 
however, bogs down—perhaps be- 
cause it smacks of melodrama—and 
comic routines become repetitious. 
Liquor as plot device for first time - 
in an Abbott-Costello film. Fun, but 
not up to predecessors. M, YaiG 


“Chase” element plus slapstick make 


for innocuous fun in film trivial but | 


a bit more sprightly in plot than | 
usual armp camp farce. M, Y, C35 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Hay Foot, Hello | 
Annapolis, It Started With Eve, Kathleen, The Reluctant Dragon, The Vanishing ~ 


For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can | 
Buy, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, The Girl from Leningrad, How Green 
Was My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, 
The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, Mrs. Miniver, The Male Animal, The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, My Favorite Blonde, Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the 
Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target | 
for Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West Point, To Be or Not to Be, The Tuttles | 


of Tahiti. 


A PEACE ARMY IN DENIM 
(Continued from page 12) 


General Classifications 


Hardly a single institution repre- 
sents as many religious denominations 
and sects as does this. More than eighty 
denominations are brought together by 


this demonstration of a way of recon- 
ciliation. The historic peace churches | 
—Mennonite, Brethren and Friends— 
naturally lead in the statistics, their | 
members representing more than half 
of the enrollees. 194 Methodist youths 
are in CPS camps, 64 Jehovah Wit- 
nesses, 62 Presbyterians, 45 Baptists, 37 
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Catholics, 26 Evangelical and Re- 


' formed, 24 Episcopalians, and many 


others. The Lutheran Church has rec- 
ognized that the “conscience of the in- 


| dividual, informed and inspired by the 


Word of God, is the final authority in 
determining conduct.” Cognizant of 
this, and acting in obedience to their 
consciences, 32 Lutherans have been 
inducted and more await assignment. 
Here, a group of five Lutherans form 
one block among the 21 denominations 
represented. 

Financial responsibility for the pro- 
gram was accepted at the time of the 
passage of the Selective Service and 
Training Act by the pacifist churches. 
Other denominations are contributing. 
During the past year, the Lutheran 
Church has received, without solicita- 
tion, contributions for the aid of the 
conscientious objector. Adding more 
funds to this, the Board of Social Mis- 
sions has helped members of the United 
Lutheran Church in Civilian Public 
Service Camps and makes a monthly 
contribution to the cost of maintaining 
the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors in Washington. 

“What has the 4-E classification for 
conscientious objectors signified? Most 
important, the objectors have received 
legal status for their “peculiar” beliefs. 
Pacifists and non-pacifists alike have 
recognized the validity of this provi- 
sion for a minority who choose to take 
the difficult path in time of war. It is 
impossible to analyze the effectiveness 
of the program or to predict its future. 
Civilian Public Service is admittedly 
an experiment. One cannot properly 
evaluate its contribution to the striv- 
ings for a “more just and durable 
peace” until it has an opportunity to 
survive the present world chaos and 
give its testimony. Campers hope for 
one result at least—peace for their 
bonus! 


The Heyer Centennial 


Over the signature of the Council of 
Secretaries of the Board of Foreign 


_ Missions, the announcement has reached 
’ THe LUTHERAN concerning a centennial 


celebration scheduled to take place 
July 22. The place chosen is St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., the 
Rev. Dr. Robert D. Clare pastor. 

The focal point of the celebration is 
the centennial of the arrival in India of 
Father Heyer, but the date is approx- 
imately close to the time when the 
missions in India will begin their cele- 
bration. 

The speaker at Baltimore will be the 
Rey. Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz. Officers 
and secretaries of the Board will par- 
ticipate in conducting the service. The 
presence of the Board for its meeting 
on July 23 makes attendance in a body 


The Baltimore | 
Motherhouse | 


Courses Leading to Deaconess 


Work and other Christian 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 


PAY) 


LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


convenient. Living descendants of 
Father Heyer and many distinguished 
visitors have been invited. All congre- 
gations in Baltimore and vicinity will 
receive invitations to participate. 

It is also implied in the announce- 
ment of the Board that in other areas 
a similar celebration might be held. 
This, of course, will in no way inter- 
fere with the celebrations which will 
follow the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church next October. 


Fifty Years in the 
Ministry 

The Rev. Charles M. Wachter of 
Indianapolis, Ind., on June 7 celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the ministry. On this occasion 
he occupied the pulpit of Gethsemane 
Church, of which he is a member. His 
theme was, “What the Ministry Has 
Meant to Me.” 

He retired from the active ministry 
fifteen years ago, but has supplied pul- 
pits in many Lutheran churehes in 
Indiana. For the preceding thirty-five 
years he served congregations in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

Mr. Wachter was born in Middle- 
town, Md., but when he was sixteen 
years of age his parents moved to 
Springfield, Ohio, in order that he 
might secure seminary training prepar- 
atory to entrance into the ministry. He 
was graduated in 1892 and took up 


»mission work and aiding rundown 


churches. He aided in the building of 
six new churches. 


Sunday School Teacher 


Honored 


TrEAcHERS and leaders of the Schools 
of Christian Education of St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., at a recent 
meeting expressed appreciation of one 
of their number, Miss Laura A. Rath, 
for her devotion to duty and elected 
her a life member of the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Association. A_ resolution 


Gow for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


JIM HALL INC 417 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


MARION 
GO LDEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

in famous “blue 

” region of Vir- 

Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 

Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 

$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Bulleding | 
PRESTIGE 


Yor over 
Ovears, 


WICKS HAS MADE 
CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 


This fine pipe organ is today 
the culmination of many years 
of research and development. 
The Wicks Organ is acclaimed 
by the world’s leading organ 
virtuosos — those who know 
| whereof they speak. 
|! (At | Hear one of the GREAT 

i! Wicks Organs 


| 
WICKS ORGANS 
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BUILD FOR... 
TOMORROW 


U.S. Savings BONDS 
..» TODAY 


Series “F’? United States Sayings 
Bonds are now available at $18.50. 
This 12-year bond is worth $25 
at maturity and is redeemable at 
option. Many church and frater- 


nal organizations are buying these 
bonds 
funds. 

They are issued by Federal Re- 
serve banks and the United States 
Treasury Department at Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


with their semipermanen| 


More Enjoyment—Lower Cost 
© car needed! All amusements 
conveniently near! 250 rooms, sea- 
ater baths, bathing direct from 
hotel, “Ship's Sun Deck’, 
exceptional food. Booklet, 
Weekly from $35.00 
per person, with 
meals, double. 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


THAT 
AND MEANS 


ONE OF ATLANTIC cITY’S 
NEWEST FIREPROOF HOTELS 


NNSYLVANIA AVE. PAUL AUCHTER, Mgr. 


LARSON’S COTTAGES 


Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg, Pa.—A place to 
spend your vacation. 20 cottages all with pri- 
vate bath and steam heat. Home cooked meals. 
Day, week or month.—Write for further par- 
ticulars. 


PST DOs Sane 
x , Sea ae eke 


"RGEISSLER ING 


SEXTH AVE.NEAR 10 © ST. NEW YORK 


Church Earls ing 


was passed which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Inasmuch as our beloved fellow 
worker, Miss Laura A. Rath, has com- 
pleted the unprecedented span of sixty- 
eight years in the teaching ministry of 
Christ, and during that period has pro- 
foundly influenced the life and char- 
acter of hundreds of young people, 
their families and associates . . . we 
upon whom her mantle has fallen seize 
upon this opportunity to express our 
gratitude and appreciation to Miss Rath 
for her unflagging devotion to this most 
worthy cause; we recognize the added 
responsibility upon our shoulders to 
carry the weight of our Master’s work, 
we pledge our wholehearted support of 
the program so close to her heart, and 
we bespeak God’s blessing upon her 
past years of devoted service, many 
future years of lightened burdens, and 
eventually a high place in the ranks of 
those who render everlasting praise 
and thanks to the Almighty.” 


Personal 


Mrs. Herbert D. Cressman, wife of 
the pastor of St. John’s Church, Cen- 
tre Square, Pa., received the degree of 
Bachelor of Music at the thirteenth an- 
nual commencement of Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, N. J., May 29. 
Among the forty-four seniors grad- 
uated, two were from China, and the 
remainder from every part of the 
United States. 

Mrs. Cressman is in charge of the 
ministry of music at St. John’s, Centre 
Square, and Emmanuel Church, Sou- 
derton, Pa. She was the only under- 
graduate of the school ever permitted 
to major in the department of composi- 
tion. Two weeks before commencement 
she gave a recital of her own compo- 
sitions in the college chapel, consisting 
of several vocal and organ numbers, 
and three anthems of her authorship. 
She has been asked to return to the 
college to do graduate work in the 
department of composition. 


The Rev. W. V. McCray has resigned 
as pastor of the Cripple Creek Parish, 
Crockett, Va., effective June 1, and has 
accepted a call to the Augusta County 
Parish, Waynesboro, Va. 

In a rural parish of five churches, 
Pastor McCray has had a busy schedule, 
conducting two or three _ vacation 
church schools each summer and 
Lenten services at each church, in- 
creasing the contributions in benef- 
icence, and improving the property, 
together with other .regular duties. 
Under his leadership of three years and 
four months, Zion congregation built 
and dedicated a fine brick church with 
Sunday school rooms; Bethany Church 
was painted and a furnace installed; 
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J. L. CLARK DEAD 


“The Lutheran” has been informed 
by telegram of the death on June 26 of 
Jesse L. Clark, president of the Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship, since 
the establishment of that auxiliary of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. He was a resident of Ashland, 
Ohio, where he was an active member 
of Trinity Church. Funeral services 
were conducted there on June 28, 

An account of Mr. Clark’s disciple- 
ship of the Master and stewardship in 
the Church will appear in the July 22 
issue of “The Lutheran.” 


St. Peter’s congregation began paying 
the apportionment in full for the first 
time and painted the church. 


The Rev. Robert S. Nagle resigned 
as pastor of the Killinger-Berrysburg 
Charge to take effect May 17. He will 
become pastor of Trinity Church, Ber- 
lin, Pa., the following day. 

Pastor Nagle has served this charge 
since 1938 and has the satisfaction of 
having witnessed advancement in the 
work. He has been instrumental in or- 
ganizing a Brotherhood, a Children of 
the Church group, a Luther League at 
Killinger, and a Luther League and 
choir at Berrysburg. The properties of 
both churches have undergone redec- 
oration and have been more adequately 
equipped for work. 


At the commencement exercises of 
Roanoke College, held June 1, the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
bestowed upon the Rev. Martin Luther 
Peter, a retired pastor now living in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. Peter was graduated from 
Roanoke in 1889 and from the Seminary 
at Capital University at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1892. During his ministry from 
1892 until retirement in 1930 he served 
pastorates in Indiana, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

At present he and Mrs. Peter are 
making their home in Dayton, where 
they are members of the Second-Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church. Dr. Peter has 
done a great deal of work tracing the 
development of family names and line- 
ages, and has won recognition for his 
abilities in this area of historical in- 
terest. 


Fred C. Wiegman, D.D., president of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., de- 
livered the address at the Boulder 
School of Missions June 21 and ad- 
dressed the Brotherhood at Messiah 
Church, Denver, Colo, on the evening 
of June 22. 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
ordination of John Lou‘s Yost, D.D., 
was observed with a service in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15. Dr. W. H. Greever of New 
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York, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church, was the chief speaker, and 
J. H. Zeagler, a member of the con- 
gregation for twenty-five years, paid 
' tribute on behalf of the members. The 
Rev. J. M. Frick, pastor of Messiah 
Church, presided. An anthem, com- 
_ posed by the organist, Mr. C. W. Dieck- 
mann, and dedicated to Dr. Yost, was 
sung. 


This date also marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the wedding of Dr. 


_ and Mrs. Yost; and on behalf of the 
congregation, at the reception follow- 


ing the service, Mr. D. E. Wilson, treas- 


' urer of the church, presented a silver 


service to the guests of honor. 

Dr. Yost has been pastor of this con- 
gregation for thirteen years and has 
served pastorates in Bristol, Tenn.; 
Rowan County and Gastonia, N. C. He 
is now serving his second year as pres- 
ident of the Georgia-Alabama Synod. 

Redeemer congregation, now in its 
fortieth year, has greatly increased in 
membership during the pastorate of 
Dr. Yost. The committee of the con- 
gregation writes as follows in the 
church bulletin: “John L. Yost, a man 
of God, faithful, devoted to the high- 
est of callings, pastor, minister of 
mercy, a preacher of the Gospel only; 
tactful, and sympathetic, of unexcelled 
character, cultured, and of great men- 
tal power; a forceful church influence, 
an outstanding preacher, and _ true 
friend.” 


Congregations 


Brooklyn, N. Y. On the evening of 
June 10 Mr. Frederick Kinsley, one of 
the outstanding organists of New York 
City, gave a brief organ recital in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in con- 
nection with the dedication of the new 
organ presented to the church recently 
by the “Overflow.” A social period and 
reception to Mr. Kinsley followed the 
recital in the parlors of the Education 
Building. 

The “Overflow”—what is it? “Much 
that adds to the beauty of the build- 
ings and the pleasure of the work in 
this congregation is made possible by 
the returns made from Overflow 
banks,” says Dr. William F. Sunday, 
pastor of this congregation. The Over- 
flow provides the overhead, such as 
light, heat, etc., for the Red Cross Cen- 
ter for Bay Ridge, makes possible the 
sending of messages and small gifts to 
the congregation’s sixty men in the 
armed forces of their country, and dis- 
tributes religious literature including 
Tue LuTHeErAN in the homes of the con- 
gregation. These banks are kept in the 
homes of the congregation, and once 
each month are taken to the church, 
where sums ranging from $250 to $400 
are gathered from them. 


ol 


MEMBERS ARE BETTER INFORMED 
ON CHURCH MATTERS ...... 


“I firmly believe THE LUTHERAN is getting a great amount of infor- 
mation across to my congregation, and they are better informed on church 
matters where they get the paper regularly. 
articles from the chancel on occasions, and find this stirs interest in reading 
the paper.” — Pastor A. C. Baughman, of Nativity Lutheran Church, 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 


St. Johannes’ Lutheran Church, 


Rey. I. Ernest Long, D.D., Pastor 


Charleston, S. Car. 


This congregation makes an annual canvass for subscriptions. The one 
this year netted 15 NEW subscriptions and 33 renewals. 


now goes in 30 per cent of the 170 homes comprising this congregation. 


The following congregations make up the final installment of 


those participating in the last subscription campaign: 


Vale, N. Car. 

Trinity, W. J. Roof 
Concord, N. Car. 

St. James’. 
Durham, N. Car. 

St. Paul’s, Henry A. Schroeder 
Glenburn, N. Dak. 

Trinity, E. M. Bakken 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Holy Trinity, Carl H. Bartsch 
Lindstrom, Minn. 

_ Trinity, M. A. Haker 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Redeemer, J. F. Marlatte 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Resurrection, Emil Neuhardt 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

Holy Trinity, H. N. Stoffel 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 

First, Richard W. Albert 
Orrville, Ohio 

Augsburg, M. M. Allbeck, D.D. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Olivet, A. L. Anderson 
New Pittsburgh, Ohio 

St. Peter’s, Howard Baker 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Grace, Harold Hann 
Oakland, Md. 

St. Mark’s, A. B. Leamer, D.D. 
Grafton, W. Va. 

St. Paul’s, E. F. K. Roof 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Trinity, Simon Snyder 
Keyser, W. Va. 

Trinity, C. K. Spiggle 
Haralson, Ga. 

Mt. Pilgrim, 
Nokomis, Ill. 

St. Mark’s, C. C. Warfel 
York, Pa. 

St. Paul’s, C. S. Simonton, D.D. 
New Kensington, Pa. 

Trinity, Fritz Grossmann 
Maytown, Pa. 

St. John’s, Kirby M. Yiengst 
Lineboro, Md. 

Lazarus, Paul H. Smith 
Fisherville, Pa. 

Messiah, Robert Wise 
Gibsonville, N. Car. 

Sharon, J. L. Morgan 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

St. James’, C. L. Schaertel 
Ephrata, Pa. 

Bergstrasse, A.W. Leibensperger 
St. John’s, East Earl 
Red Bank, S. Car. 

St. James, B. S. Dasher 
Allentown, Pa. 

Christ, Walter R. Krouse 
Mountain Grove, Pa. 

Trinity, Allen H. Roth 
Deep Gap, N. C. 

Holy Trinity, J. A. Yount 


Dublin, Pa. 

St. Luke’s, John W. Hauser 
Rochelle, Va. 

Mt. Nebo, C. K. Rhodes 
Mt. Jackson, Va. 

St. James’, C. J. Rice 
Parrottsville, Tenn. 

Salem, Roy B. Setzer 
Roanoke, Va. 

St. Mark’s, J. L. Sieber, D.D. 
Wardensville, W. Va. 

St. Peter’s, M. L. Zirkle 
Arlington, Va. 

Resurrection, Carl F. Yaeger 
Golden, Ill. 

Trinity, K. Wm. Braun 
Lena, III. 

Immanuel, C. F. L. Pieper 
Arenzville, Il. 

St. Peter, G. A. Saathoff 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Edgewood, M. W. Boyer 
Bittinger, Md. 

Emmanuel, A. C. Curran 
New Haven, W. Va. 

St. Paul’s, Eugene DeJerus 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

St. Mark’s, W. M. Erhard 
Wilmington, Del. 

Zion, S. F. Bashore 
Albany, N. Y. 

Christ, Paul Strenge 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. John’s, Lyle C. Burns 
Frankfort, Ind. 

St. Paul’s, C. R. Defenderfer 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Grace, Herman B. Miller 
Charleston, S. Car. 

St. Johannes, I. Ernest Long 
Chilhowie, Va. 

St. James’, L. L. Linebarger 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Trinity, Wilson P. Ard, D.D. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

First, R. D. K. Kerstetter 
Camden, N. J. 

Temple, A. R. Naus 
Clear Spring, Md. 

St. Peter’s, Luther L. Hare 
Perkasie, Pa. 

St. Andrew’s, A. T. Smith 
Nappanee, Ind. 

St. John’s, Edward M. Miller 
Newton, Iowa 

First, Fredrick D. Boldt 
Jacobus, Pa. 

Salem, Paul Glatfelter 
Auburn, Nebr. 

St. Paul’s, F. W. Henkel 
Palmyra, Pa. 

Palm, Stanley Billheimer 
Columbus, Ohio 

Hilltop, Carveth P. Mitchell 


I call attention to pertinent 
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SIX NEW BOOKS 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


Edited and Translated by Dr. Theodore G. Tappert and the Rev. John W. Doberstein 


. 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg kept a diary from the 
time he was thirty almost until the time of his death. 
Some of it has been lost, but the sections that remain 
total about 1,500,000 words. 
before been published. 


These journals have never 


In these yearly Journals the life and times of Muh- 
lenberg are revealed in amazing detail. He discusses 
colonial travel, the cost of living, the preparation of 
food, the scourge of epidemic diseases, and the preva- 
lence of superstition. He describes the Indian raids on 
the frontier. He tells of the effect of the American Revo- 
lution on himself and the people among whom he moved. 
He refers to practical aspects of laws and courts. He 
takes great interest in medicine, and practices it on him- 
self and others. 


Reality in Preaching 
THE KESSLER LECTURES 
Snyder; Piper; Blackwelder; Wiegman 
A series of lectures on preaching which in thought and 
aim carry remarkable unity and coherence, under the gen- 
eral subjects—The Place and Use of 
Scripture in Preaching, Doctrine and 
Preaching, History and Preaching, 


What Muhlenberg has to say of religious conditions, 
however, is most important. He reports meetings with 
leaders and members of every religious persuasion. He | 
discusses the character of clergy and people, the financ- | 
ing and construction of churches, the salaries and fees 
received by the ministers, clerical vestments, liturgical - 
appointments and practices, ete. 


The Journals also give us an intimate picture of 
Muhlenberg himself, revealing his weaknesses as well | 
as his strengths of character. The first volume includes 
Muhlenberg’s brief biographical sketch of his life up to | 
1742 and his journals from that time on to 1763. 


Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00. 
First payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Volume 1. 


A Pastor Wings Over South America 


Samuel Trexler 

This is an interesting story of journeying 6,000 miles by 
ship and 9,000 miles by plane, and of seeing the principal © 
sights of South America. But, more than that, it is an inter- | 
pretation of the present religious situ- 
ation down below the Equator, espe- 
cially in relation to Protestant mis- | 


The Place of Culture in Preaching, 
The Preacher’s Fervor. $1.50. 


The Preacher's Doorknob 


Leander M. Zimmerman 
A delightful, a charming little book, 
filled with whimsical humor and 
kindly sympathy. It presents the 
drama of life as a minister sees it. 
Including a short biography of the 


author. 35 cents. 


ON WINGS OF HEALING 
Edited by John W. Doberstein 


The superlative gift for the sick 
and’shut-in. A beautiful book min- 
istering hope and courage to those 
who suffer. The collection of prayers 
and readings contained in this book 


will meet the needs of persons in all 
kinds .of affliction. 


$2.00. 


$1.25. 


They Called Him Father 
__E, Theodore Bachmann 
A dynamic pen portrait of John 


sionary work. 


Christian Frederick Heyer, affection- 
ately called “Father.” He was one of 
God’s journeymen who pioneered in 
American and foreign mission field. 
$1.75. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


